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The Real Issue 


IT IS BETWEEN TWO TYPES OF CIVILIZATION 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at Annual Meeting of The Pilgrims, Hotel Biltmore, New York City, January 24, 1940 


hanging over the world at the time of our last 

annual meeting have grown vastly darker and more 
threatening during the year which has passed. They are the 
darkest and the most threatening clouds which have hung 
over this western world since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
This is due not only to the characteristics of those clouds 
themselves, but also and largely to the fact that the world of 
today is a very different one from what it ever has been be- 
fore. Bound together in information and in contact, intellec- 
tual, economic, social, and political, by the electric spark, 
there is now no part of the settled world which is beyond the 
reach and outside of the influence of any important happen- 
ing anywhere. 

The extraordinary thing for those of us who are Pilgrims 
is that we must now find ourselves face to face with the fact 
that the fundamental principles to which we are devoted, the 
fundamental institutions which our English-speaking ances- 
tors have been engaged in building for a thousand years, have 
not only ceased to have influence in new and distant lands, 
but are openly and vigorously challenged both within our 
own land and in other parts of the world where quite oppo- 
site theories and doctrines have established themselves. 

What has become of the old, constructive, forward-facing, 
historic liberalism which, during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries dominated the thought and the public life 
of the English-speaking peoples? Where are the voices that 
led us on? Where are the prophets, the Chathams, the 
Burkes, the Pitts, the Washingtons, the Hamiltons, the Jef- 
fersons, the Madisons, to stand before the whole world to 
proclaim, defend and interpret those principles written into 
our Federal Constitution with its Bill of Rights, and ac- 
cepted by the British people through custom and long habit, 
without being written into a specific constitutional docu- 
ment? What has become of them? 

If we are to give an intelligent answer to that question, 
we must go back over just about one hundred years. You 
will then find coming into the life and thought of Europe 


M Y FELLOW PILGRIMS: The clouds which were 


a new doctrine, a doctrine at first preached by philosophers 
and theoretical intellectuals, and not accepted either quickly 
or by any considerable measure of men. But, as the years 
have passed, that new, that revolutionary doctrine has stead- 
ily grown in force and today is the open and declared enemy 
of our historic principles of liberty, political, social, economic, 
intellectual, and religious. 

What is that new principle? That principle, first taught 
by the German philosopher Hegel, is that the state must be 
antecedent to and superior to the individual citizen, and that 
the state has in itself the power, the authority, and the right 
to turn the individual to such purposes by such methods and 
under such limitations as may seem to it desirable and wise. 
But how could there be a state before there were individuals? 
Surely the individuals constitute the state, and surely the 
state, as the philosophers define it and use the term, must 
therefore be a purely theoretical, abstract word to indicate 
their principle and their point of view. 

At first that doctrine was discussed abstractly only and in 
a general way; but pretty soon, and largely by the skill and 
persistence of Karl Marx and those who were associated with 
him, it was translated into specific doctrines of antagonism 
and opposition to free institutions, resisting their approach 
to lands where they had not been established, and attacking 
the foundations of free institutions in those lands which they 
controlled. 

We have now been engaged, my fellow Pilgrims, in that 
struggle for the better part of a hundred years. It has taken 
on new and terrifying forms because, for psychological and 
historical reasons, with which you are all familiar, that doc- 
trine has taken possession of populations of immense size, of 
great physical power, and of enormous natural resources, 
and, where it has control, liberty will not be permitted to 
exist. It will not only disappear, but it will be wrecked and 
demolished if force can manage to do that. 

Moreover, this doctrine was the first of all political doc- 
trines openly to claim international influence and interna- 
tional control. Lovers of liberty in the English-speaking 
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countries and in France, in the Scandinavian and Dutch 
countries, and in Switzerland were all willing to practice 
liberty, to try to improve liberty, to try to show the value 
of liberty, and then to let it make its appeal to other nations 
in an educational fashion, bit by bit. That is where we were 
fifty years ago. We were at a point, following the war 
between Germany and France, where the doctrines of liberty 
seemed to be gaining ground here and there, except, of course, 
in the despotic monarchy which ruled the Russian people. At 
that time Italy, Germany, Austria, all seemed to be becoming 
open-minded and to accept in some degree these doctrines 
with which the English-speaking peoples have been associated 
since Magna Charta. 

But now resistance to liberty has become so definite, so 
specific, and so terrifying, that everything in which we be- 
lieve, everything of the foundations upon which our institu- 
tions are built, is at stake in this world-wide war of so-called 
ideologies or ideas. The fighting troops are but a very small 
part of this contest. The real controversy is between two 
types of civilization, two types of life, two ideals of govern- 
ment and social order. That conflict, if settled against us, 
will put the world back for generations to come; if settled 
for us—and that is something to which we must devote our 
intelligence—we may be able to remove this huge obstacle 
to progress and to call back true liberalism to its place of 
control in a progressive and a peaceful world. But, in order 
to do that, we must clearly understand the issue. 

All of these attacks upon the philosophy of liberty are not 
made openly. They are often made quietly, almost surrepti- 
tiously, by taking down this barrier and that between liberty 
and state control. Now it is one particular object, due to 
the activity of a well-organized and self-seeking minority ; 
now it is another and similar undertaking, using the first as a 
precedent. So, little by little, you find transformation going 
on, even in the liberty-loving countries, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States, without any open confession of 
knowledge of the fact that a fundamental controversy is at 
work between two absolutely conflicting principles of life 
and of government. 

What are we going to do about it? To answer that ques- 
tion, just a word must be said about a new and rather inter- 
‘esting form of attack upon liberty which surrounds us on 
every side. We are now told that if you speak of this at a 
time when there is such difference of opinion in the world, 
you are engaged in propaganda, and that must not be per- 
mitted. What is propaganda? The word came into existence 
three hundred years ago when the Vatican established its 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fidei, its Division for Propa- 
gating the Faith, the Christian Faith. It was the name of 


the missionary movement of the Christian church throughout 
the world. Then it passed into meaning argument in favor 
of anything in which the speaker believed. Then it took on 
the form which is now attempted to be given to it—the 
heretical teaching of a false doctrine. The result is that the 
public mind is very greatly confused by the term. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is not a particle of difference between true 
propaganda and education. Education is propaganda. If you 
learn the multiplication table, it is propaganda that two and 
two do not make five; and it is very important that that fact 
should be grasped. 

Now we are told that if those of us who are believers in 
liberty and devoted to its support and continuance, talk much 
of liberty at a time like this, we are engaging in propaganda. 
So be it! Anyone who speaks English is called a propagan- 
dist. I have been engaged in propaganda all my life in favor 
of the underlying American principles of government, trying 
to show other peoples their significance, their value, their 
importance, and their success, and I have not the slightest 
intention of being diverted from propaganda because such 
work is called by that name. 

One more word: We must realize the fact that in the 
doctrine called socialism, there are ends in view which are 
wholly admirable—care of one’s fellows, devotion to the 
common and general interest, solicitude for the less fortunate 
members of the human family. These are excellent, every 
one of them. The difficulty is that the methods proposed by 
socialists to achieve those ends are wrong and unnecessary. 
They can all be achieved through the doctrines of liberty on 
two conditions: First, that those doctrines be taught and 
practiced with intelligence and on the ground of moral prin- 
ciple; and second, that the gain-seeking instinct, the mean 
desire to trade upon and to make use of one’s fellowman, be 
excluded from individual life and from public policy. These 
admirable ends may then be achieved, as they all can be, in 
terms of the fundamental doctrines of Anglo-Saxon liberty. 

My friends, it is of vital importance that we reflect upon 
this world situation and that we realize that the doctrine of 
the superiority of the state, now armed with a strength which 
no such doctrine has ever had before, is fully conscious of 
what it is trying to do. It has no notion of contenting itself 
with meeting the present, the immediate political ambitions 
of the governments which it dominates. Its intention, often 
expressed in private, and soon to be told in public, is to wage 
war on the fundamental doctrines of civil, political, religious 
and economic liberty, until the whole world has been reduced 
to state-controlled compulsion. That is the alternative which 
faces America, Great Britain, and the world, as we enter 
upon a new decade. 


Justice Our Anchor 


WE DO NOT WRITE ON A BLANK SHEET 


By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 


Delivered at the Celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the First Sitting of the Court, 
held in Washington, D. C., February 1, 1940 


The Court welcomes the words of appreciation you 

have spoken in recognition of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the day appointed for the first session of this tribunal. 
We are highly gratified at the presence of distinguished Sen- 
ators and Representatives—the members of the judiciary 
committees of the Houses of Congress and of the special 
joint committee appointed in relation to this occasion. 


M R. ATTORNEY GENERAL and Mr. Beardsley: 





We trust that what has been said echoes a sentiment cher- 
ished in the hearts of the American people. They have again 
and again evinced the sound instinct which leads them, 
regardless of any special knowledge of legal matters, to 
cherish as their priceless possession the judicial institutions 
which safeguard the reign of law as opposed to despotic will. 
Democracy is a most hopeful way of life, but its promise of 
liberty and of human betterment will be but idle words save 
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as the ideals of justice, not only between man and man, but 
between government and citizen, are held supreme. 

The States have the power and privilege of administering 
justice except in the field delegated to the nation, and in 
that field there is a distinct and compelling need. The rec- 
ognition of this anniversary implies the persistence, through 
the vicissitudes of 150 years, of the deep and abiding con- 
viction that amid the clashes of political policies, the martial 
demands of crusaders, the appeals of sincere but conflicting 
voices, the outbursts of passion and of the prejudices growing 
out of particular interests, there must be somewhere the 
quiet, deliberate and effective determination of an arbiter of 
the fundamental questions which inevitably grow out of our 
constitutional system and must be determined in contro- 
versies as to individual rights. 

It is the unique function of this court not to dictate policy, 
not to promote or oppose crusades, but to maintain the bal- 
ance between States and nation through the maintenance of 
the rights and duties of individuals. 

But necessary as is this institution, its successful working 
has depended upon its integrity and the confidence thus in- 
spired. By the method of selection, the tenure of office, the 
removal from the bias of political ambition, the people have 
sought to obtain as impartial a body as is humanly possible 
and to safeguard their basic interests from impairment by the 
partiality and the passions of politics. 

The ideals of the institution cannot, of course, obscure its 
human limitations. It does most of its work without special 
public attention to particular decisions. But ever and anon 
arise questions which excite an intense public interest, are 
divisive in character, dividing the opinion of lawyers as well 
as laymen. 

However serious the division of opinion, these cases must 
be decided. It should occasion no surprise that there should 
be acute differences of opinion on difficult questions of con- 
stitutional law when in every other field of human achieve- 
ment, in art, theology, and even on the highest levels of scien- 
tific research, there are expert disputants. The more weighty 
the question, the more serious the debate, the more likely is 
the opportunity for honest and expert disagreement. 

This is a token of vitality. It is fortunate and not regret- 
table that the ave.iues of criticism are open to all, whether 
they denounce or praise. This is a vital part of the demo- 
cratic process. The essential thing is that the independence, 
the fearlessness, the impartial thought and conscientious 
motive of those who decide should both exist and be recog- 
nized. And at the end of 150 years this tribunal still stands 
as an embodiment of the ideal of the independence of the 
judicial function in this, the highest and most important 
sphere of its exercise. 





We cannot recognize fittingly this anniversary without 
recalling the services of the men who have preceded us and 
whose work has made possible such repute as this institution 
enjoys. This tribunal works in a highly concrete fashion. 
The traditions it holds have been wrought out through the 
years at the conference table and in the earnest study and 
discussions of men constantly alive to a supreme obligation. 

We do not write on a blank sheet. The court has its juris- 
prudence, the helpful repository of the deliberate and ex- 
pressed convictions of generations of sincere minds addressing 
themselves to exposition and decision, not with the freedom 
of casual critics or even of studious commentators, but under 
the pressure and within the limits of a definite official respon- 
sibility. 

To one who over twenty-nine years ago first took his seat 
upon this bench, this day is full of memories of associations 
with those no longer with us, who wrought with strength 
and high purpose according to the light that was given them, 
in complete absorption in their judicial duty. 

We pay our tribute to these men of the more recent period 
as we recognize our indebtedness to their eminent predeces- 
sors. We venerate their example. Reflection upon their lives 
brings emphasis to the thought that even with the tenure of 
the judicial office, the service of individuals, however impor- 
tant in their day, soon yields to the service of others who 
must meet new problems and carry on in their own strength. 

The generations come and go, but the institutions of our 
government have survived. ‘This institution survives as 
essential to the perpetuation of our constitutional form of 
government—a system responsive to the needs of a people 
who seek to maintain the advantages of local government 
over local concerns and at the same time the necessary na- 
tional authority over national concerns, and to make sure 
that the fundamental guarantees with respect to life, liberty 
and property, and of freedom of speech, press, assembly and 
religion shall be held inviolate. 

The fathers deemed that system of government well de- 
vised to secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity. Whether that system shall continue does not rest 
with this court, but with the people who have created that 
system. As Chief Justice Marshall said: 


“The people made the Constitution, and the people 
can unmake it. It is the creature of their will, and 
lives only by their will.” 


It is our responsibility to see that their will as expressed 
in their Constitution shall be faithfully executed in the de- 
termination of their controversies. 

And deeply conscious of that responsibility, in the spirit 
and with the loyalty of those who have preceded us, we now 
rededicated ourselves to our task. 


Children in a Democracy 


FEDERAL HANDOUTS NOT THE ANSWER 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Radio address from White House, January 19, 1940 


House, I asked you to consider two things: first, how 

a democracy can best serve its children, and, second, 
how children can best be helped to grow into the kind of 
citizens who will know how to preserve and perfect our 
democracy. 


i AST April when this conference first met at the White 





Since then a succession of world events has shown us that 
our democracy must be strengthened at every point of strain 
or weakness. All Americans want this country to be a place 
where children can live in safety and grown in understanding 
of the part they must play in the nation’s future. 

Adequate national defense calls for adequate munitions and 
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implements of war, and at the same time, for educated 
healthy and happy citizens. Neither requisite taken alone 
and without the other will give us national security. 

And now it is my pleasure to receive from you the general 
conference report with its program of action. You have 
adopted this report after two days of careful deliberation, 
preceded by nearly a year of study and discussion. 

Almost every one within reach of my voice thinks of chil- 
dren in terms of two or three subjects in which he has special 
experience, such as education or recreation or health. Or, 
he may have great enthusiasm for one particular kind of 
child-welfare service. I myself am tremendously interested, 
for example, in crippled children. This conference report, 
however, rightly calls on us to think of the child as a whole, 
as he is related to the life of his family, his community and 
the entire nation. 

I can illustrate best the extent to which the interest of 
children are interwoven with the interests of families and 
communities by giving you the main topics of the conference 
report. 

The first part reminds me sharply that by every step we 
take to protect the families of America we are protecting 
the children also. Here the recommendations in general con- 
stitute an argument for buttressing and strengthening the 
institution of the family as it relates to the health, training, 
and opportunities of the children in a democracy. This part 
of the discussion includes families and their incomes ; families 
in need of assistance ; families and their dwellings; the family 
as the threshold of democracy. 

Following these topics, the report discusses religion in the 
lives of children, schools, leisure-time activities, libraries, 
protection against child labor, youth and their needs, con- 
serving child health, social services for children, children in 
minority groups and public financing and administration. 

After reviewing the record of the past ten years, your 
conference finds that we have definitely improved our social 
institutions and public services. You conclude, and rightly, 
that to have made progress in a period of hardship and strain 
proves that America has both strength and courage. But 
we have still much to do. Too many children are still living 
under conditions that must be corrected if our democracy is 
to develop to its highest capacity. 

You tell us that more than half the children of America 
live in families that do not have enough money to provide 
fully adequate shelter, food, clothing, medical care and edu- 
cational opportunity. 

You are rightly concerned that provision be made for those 
who are unemployed, whether for economic or personal rea- 
sons. To keep families from starving while fathers walk the 
streets in vain search of jobs will not give children the best 
start in life. 

Social insurance to provide against total loss of income, 
and appropriate work projects adjusted to fluctuations in 
private employment and to both urban and rural needs, con- 
stitute the first lines of defense against family disaster. 

You tell me in effect what I have been talking about for 
many years—that we are moving forward toward an objec- 
tive of raising the incomes and living conditions of the 
poorest third of our population, that we have made some dent 
on the problem, and that most decidedly we cannot stop 
and rest on our somewhat meager laurels. 

I agree with you that public assistance of many kinds 
is necessary, but I suggest to you that mere grants in aid 
constitute no permanent solution, but that we should address 
ourselves to two policies: First, to increase the average of 
incomes in the poorer communities and areas, and, second, 
to an insistence that every community and area pay taxes 
in accordance with ability to pay. 





The conference report has called attention also to the need 
for continuing and expanding public and private housing 
programs if families in the lowest income groups are to live 
in dwellings suitable for the rearing of children. 

Last April I referred to our concern for the children of 
migratory families who have no settled place of abode. The 
situation of these children who have no homes, and can put 
down no roots in school or community, calls for special con- 
sideration. This means in its simplest terms a program for 
the permanent resettlement of at least 1,000,000 people— 
and money spent on it, after careful planning, will be re- 
turned to the nation many times over in a relatively short 
time. 

Your report has devoted many pages to family economics. 
We all recognize that the spirit within the home is the most 
important of all influences in the growth of the child. In 
family life the child should first learn confidence in his own 
powers, respect for the feelings and rights of others, and 
security of mutual good-will, faith in God. 

Here he should find a common bond between the interests 
of the individual and the interests of the group. Mothers and 
fathers, by the kind of life they build within the four walls 
of home, are largely responsible for the future public and 
social life of our country. 

Just as we cannot take care of the child apart from his 
family, so his welfare is bound up with other institutions that 
influence his development—the school, the church and the 
agencies which offer useful and happy activities and interests 
for leisure time. The work of all these institutions needs to 
be harmonized so as to give our children rounded growth 
with the least possible conflict and loss. The money and hard 
work that go into these public and private enterprises are re- 
paid many times over. 

Religion, especially, helps children to appreciate life in its 
wholeness and to develop a deep sense of the sacredness of 
human personality. In view of the estimate that perhaps 
one-half the children in this country are having no regular 
religious instruction, it is important to consider how pro- 
vision can best be made for religious training. In this we 
must keep in mind both the wisdom of maintaining the sepa- 
ration of church and State and the great importance of re- 
ligion in personal and social living. 

I share with you the belief that fair opportunity for school- 
ing should be available to every child in our country. I agree 
with you that no American child, merely because he happens 
to be born where property values are low and local taxes 
do not support good schools, should be placed at a disad- 
vantage in his preparation for citizenship. 

Certainly our future is endangered when nearly a million 
children of elementary school age are not in school; when 
thousands of school districts and even some entire States do 
not pay for good schools. This situation has been reported 
by many agencies, private and public, and needs to be still 
more widely understood. 

But I suggest again that the permanent answer is not mere 
handouts from the Federal Treasury but has to be solved 
by improving the economics of the poorer sections of the 
country and an insistence on adequate taxation in accordance 
with ability to pay. 

We must plan also on a larger scale to give American 
children a chance for healthful play and worth-while use of 
leisure. I agree with you that a democratic government has 
vital interest in these matters. I am glad that you have sug- 
gested a national commission, under private auspices, to study 
leisure-time needs and recreational resources. 

More than in any previous decade, we know how to safe- 
guard the health of parents and children. Because of the 
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advance of medical knowledge and the growth of public 
health work, we have it in our power to conquer many diseases 
and to promote good health. 

New opportunities mean new duties. It was one thing to 
let people sicken and die when we were helpless to protect 
them. It is now quite another thing to leave a large portion 
of our population without care. It is my definite hope that 
within the next ten years every part of the country will have 
complete service for all women during maternity and for 
all newborn infants. 

So, too, good nutrition is the basis of child health. I am in 
sympathy with your suggestion that I appoint a national 
nutrition committee to review our present knowledge and 
coordinate our efforts, looking toward the development of 
nutrition policies based on the newest and best knowledge. 






You have chartered a course for ten years or more ahead. 
Nevertheless, the steps we take today will determine how 
far we can go tomorrow, and in what direction. 

I believe with you that if anywhere in the country any child 
lacks opportunity for home life, health protection, education, 
or moral and spiritual development, the strength of the nation 
and its ability to cherish and advance the principles of de- 
mocracy are thereby weakened. 

I ask all our fellow-citizens who are within the sound 
of my voice to consider themselves identified with the work 
of this conference. I ask you all to study and to discuss 
with friends and neighbors the program it has outlined, and 
how its objectives can be realized. May the security and 
happiness of every boy and girl in our land be our con- 
cern, our personal concern, from now on. 


The Strength of the Creeds of Our Fathers 


HAS EDUCATION FAILED? 


By DR. THOMAS 5S. GATES, President of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Delivered at the Founder’s Day Exercises of the University, Wednesday, January 17, 1940 


NE of the episodes in the life of our founder, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, which we learn about earliest in 
our lives and which as we grow older seems to us 

most symbolic of his contribution to education, is the experi- 
ment he made on that sultry day in June, 1752, with his 
kite and key, on the town commons in Philadelphia. 

What an anxious moment it was for him, sheltered from 
the storm under a rude shed, holding the end of the hempen 
string and waiting for the lightning to prove him a fool or a 
sage. And then the snap and sting of the spark coming as if 
from heaven and proving that his theory of electricity was 
a valid one! 

One may well ponder on this classic experiment which is 
most closely associated with Franklin’s name. Was there 
not in it more than the spark of electricity, important as that 
was? Was not this much the same vital spark that came so 
often from Franklin’s fertile and inquiring mind through 
those years during which he was giving to institutions the 
impulse to be on their way in the building of our American 
civilization ? 

For Franklin had received, even before that time, other 
sparks, of wisdom, perhaps less manifest but certainly of as 
enduring significance, as he passed them on to the institu- 
tions which came into being under the influence of his far- 
seeing mind and his tireless hand. He had the amazing ability 
of starting activities which have persisted through the years— 
among them, the first learned society in America, the public 
library system on this continent, the first fire insurance com- 
pany, and many others. 

Tonight we are here to rejoice in the fact that one of the 
most persistent sparks which came from Franklin’s brain 
was that which set the University of Pennsylvania upon its 
course. At least three great institutions of higher learning 
were established in this country before this University; there 
have been nearly a thousand since. But it would be difficult 
——many of you may feel impossible—to find back in the long 
shadows of any of them a wiser man than Franklin, whose 
plan for the teaching of youth had so profound an effect upon 
academic education in this country and whose proposals can 
today be read with so much profit, not as history, but as a 
guide in a world which looks for guidance. 

It is not inappropriate, even though this is an occasion for 
turning our eyes forward toward a new century, for us to 





look for a moment back over the two which have passed. 

This is for all of us a thrilling moment as we realize that 
we who are here today are the links in that unbroken chain 
which started with Whitefield and Franklin—and even six 
hundred years before them with other universities in the old 
world—and which will extend into the future as long as 
civilization and mankind exist. In today’s world that is a 
consoling thought—that, save only for the church, the uni- 
versities are the oldest institutions known to man. In the old 
world they have an uninterrupted record older than the gov- 
ernment even of England; this University is itself older than 
any government in this hemisphere. 

The world today has great problems, in government, in 
economics, in social relations, and even in the more exact 
sciences like medicine. In the face of them we must believe 
either one of two things: that education has failed, or that, 
with faith, we shall, in the long history of the world and of 
its institutions, unravel them one by one. 

Has education failed? Has it lost its ancient anchors? 
In exploring that which was unknown, has it drifted into 
uncharted waters without the guiding compensation of those 
qualities which relate to the spirit and the soul? Has it fol- 
lowed the creeds of our fathers or sought new and strange 
gods? Has education become merely a matter of specialties? 
Is there any coordinating thread which holds it together in 
the new reaches of science, as one after another comes under 
the survey of man’s mind? Has education failed, or have we? 

It is not discouraging, but merely realistic, if we admit 
that to a degree, at least, there has been some failure, not 
in our ideals or principles, but in man’s conception of and 
adherence to the standards which he has, in his loftiest mo- 
ments, set for himself. 

We have in this country always, and rightly, drawn in- 
spiration for the problems of each era from the wise men of 
the past—from Washington and from Monroe, for example, 
in international affairs. And for us who have the respon- 
sibility for education in this country, we may well turn, from 
time to time, to our founders, hopefully, or at least, in- 
quiringly. If we turn to Franklin, we shall find that he has 
written “nothing is of more importance for the public Weal 
than to form up Youth in Wisdom and Virtue. Wise and 
good Men, are, in my Opinion, the Strength of the State 
far more so than Riches or Arms, which, under the manage- 
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ment of Ignorance and Wickedness, often draw on Destruc- 
tion instead of providing for the Safety of a People.” 

Or, we may consider the counsel of Provost William 
Smith, who said that success in life consists in knowing, first, 
“How to live with yourselves and your God,” and, second, 
“How to live with the World.” 

In the light of the present warfare, two wars in Europe 
and another in Asia, one is sobered by the great responsibility 
which these conflicts have placed upon those of us who are 
associated with scholarship and education in America. It is 
not only that research abroad has come to a stop, and that 
the free, unhampered pursuit of ‘all education may not be 
resumed for years, but the menace to basic ideals of indi- 
viduals living, thought, and right is even more fundamental. 

The issues in the European War are the convictions, on 
the one hand, that the individual exists only for the state, and 
on the other, that the state exists for the individual. The 
principle that the state belongs to the individual is that of 
the democracies. It is that upon which the larger part of 
modern progress has rested. The universities of America 
are today the guardians of that principle. The greatest serv- 
ice they can do mankind is to work courageously for its 
preservation. 

The preservation of biased information, the transmission of 
censored and warped facts, and the enlargement of knowledge 
only in directions dictated by ulterior purposes would be a 
useless and ignoble calling, foreign to the intellectual, moral, 
and physical development of the individual for which we are 
striving in America today. 

This is no time for smug complacency among us in this 
country. We have serious problems of our own—problems 
of labor, of unemployment, of crime, of social organization. 
They are symptoms and not the disease itself. In my own 
belief, they grow in large part out of our cutting away the 
links with the past and discarding hard-earned liberties and 
homely virtues. 

These were the virtues which made the old-fashioned 
stories for the one-room school—Washington and the cherry 
tree, Franklin and his loaf of bread, Lincoln studying by the 
light of a fire. These were the virtues which, many still 
believe, made America, the land of which we sing. 

Here in this country has been developed a civilization 
which materially, at least—and by contrast with much of the 
rest of the world, it is not materially alone—is not equalled 
in any land or has not been equalled in any age. Our stand- 
ard of living has increased fourfold within the life of this 
University. The hours which men work have been reduced 
one-third within our own lifetimes. We have half the world’s 
communication facilities, half of its railways, half its electrical 


energy. American genius, American industry, our American 
system, and our universities have brought us to this plane of 
comfort and convenience. 

As each new machine and invention have created new 
leisure and capital, there has been cooperation between the 
individual philanthropist, and lately industry too, on the one 
hand, and the educational institutions, on the other, for the 
benefit of both. The social state and the needs which may 
develop in the years to come will warrant, I believe, an even 
greater and more widespread degree of support of higher 
education from both public and private sources, than has 
been given heretofore. We have gained much in the support 
of higher education in this twentieth century alone—more 
than in the whole history of higher education up to 1900. 

But it is not without significance that the dollar-value of 
such a university as this, for example, does not, with all its 
resources in buildings and endowment, equal the cost of a 
single battleship. The grounds, buildings, and equipment of 
all our institutions of higher learning, built up over a period 
of three hundred years, are valued.at hardly more than the 
expenditures of this country for national defense in a single 
year. Yet the colleges and universities are the beacons, the 
lighthouses, which men have set up to furnish guidance along 
the way toward a kind of defense, both from within and 
without, against ignorance, and untruth, and _ biased 
reasoning. 

While in any short period of time there may be a question 
among statesmen, politicians, businessmen, and even educators 
as to which economic principles may produce the more 
abundant life, there is no doubt that in the long history of 
the world, the work in which the universities have been 
engaged for 800 years has been of greater value for man- 
a aaa that of any other institution, including government 
itself. 

We have chosen for our Bicentennial the theme “Penn- 
sylvania Looks Ahead”! How shall it be: With dismay and 
discouragement, with resentment and faint heartedness? Or 
shall it be with renewed courage and strength, with faith and 
belief refreshed by the creeds of our founders? I leave it 
to you to judge our future by our past and I leave it with 
supreme confidence. 

It is the task of all of us who are interested in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as we come to the close of our 
second century and look courageously toward our third, to 
keep Franklin’s spark of life. It is our responsibility to heed 
the message of our founders, to hold fast to their ideals, to 
support education, to give it again solid anchors of spiritual- 
ity, and to make it more and more universal until the great 
—= for which mankind is striving are, through it, open 
to all. 


Unemployment, the Root of America’s 
Economic Ills 


ITS SOLUTION IS IMPERATIVE 
By PHILIP MURRAY, Chairman, Steel Workers Organization Committee 
Delivered over Radio, January 15, 1940 


on life and its many problems than the people of the 
United States. As a nation we look for, and quickly 
grasp, the slightest evidence of an upturn in business; and 
just as quickly forget the darker days that have gone. The 


N O nation in the world has a more optimistic outlook 


mere jostling through crowded streets and stores on a holiday 
buying spree lifts our spirits immeasurably. At such times 
we are inclined to say to ourselves: Well, good times are 
here again. Even the slightest trace of the silver lining in 
the clouds gives us a feeling that the storm has passed. 
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This spirit of optimism is a most admirable trait in the 
American people. History shows that we have weathered 
many an economic storm because of this spirit. This spirit 
of optimism, basically, is simply a deep faith in the greatness 
of our nation. © 

It is true that the recent upturn in business has meant the 
end of the depression for some. But the depression of the 
past ten years, in spite of the periodic upswings, has left us 
many problems, the chief of which is unemployment. In dis- 
cussing the problem of unemployment, which is the root of 
America’s economic ills, I do so not in an effort to bring 
darkness into the picture of better times, but because I, too, 
have great faith in this nation. I firmly believe the problem 
of unemployment can be solved; and I believe the proposal 
made by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, about 
which I shall speak later, offers the basis for the solution of 
America’s No. 1 problem. 

Unlike Mark Twain's observation that everybody talks 
about the weather but nobody seems to do anything about it, 
we in the CIO believe that by talking about unemployment 
something will be done about it. We, in this great labor 
movement, are convinced that we would be remiss in our 
duty to the nation if we did not constantly keep before the 
people this most pressing problem of unemployment. 

Given the true facts in any situation, the American people 
will find the right answer. Of that the CIO is firmly con- 
vinced. 

What, then, are the facts as regards employment—or the 
lack of it? 

The ever-growing conviction that private industry is un- 
able to put the idle workers of the nation back to work was 
never more clearly demonstrated than by the current upswing 
in economic activity. On that point we are not interested 
tonight in placing the blame. We are interested solely in 
the facts. 

As a concrete example of this inability on the part of 
industry to absorb the unemployed, we can look at the situa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, from where I am speaking tonight. Here 
in this “workshop of the world” we produce coal, coke, steel, 
iron, glass and aluminum in abundance. 

The production of these basic materials just six weeks ago 
reached the peak of 1929 in the Pittsburgh district. In fact, 
production rose six per cent above the 1929 peak. We all 
recall the fond feeling that if ever this country returned to 
the glorious and prosperous days of 1929 that all would be 
well with our nation. 

Here in Pittsburgh production did reach the peak of 1929 
and even surpassed it. Yet the number of unemployed— 
men and women idle through no fault of their own—was 
enormous. The failure of private industry to re-employ the 
idle workers in this district is evidenced by this startling 
fact: One out of every five able-bodied workers in this great 
industrial district is unemployed—out of work, apparently no 
longer needed by private industry! 

In the huge industrial state of Pennsylvania as a whole, 
despite the tremendous rise in production, there are over one 
million unemployed workers. Represented in their families 
are approximately two million persons, or, roughly, twenty 
per cent of the total population of Pennsylvania are not being 
supported by private industry. 

Neither are they all being supported by government, be- 
cause out of every three unemployed persons in Pennsylvania 
only one is receiving Federal and State aid. The other un- 
employed, representing two-thirds of the total, are left to get 
along as best they can. 

The casual observer might say: Well, Pennsylvania, be- 
cause it is an industrial state, is really an exception. 





Let us then turn to the national picture. The situation 
there is even more serious. 

On the authority of the Federal Reserve Board, industrial 
production in November, 1939, had equalled the peak months 
of 1929. Yet in November, 1939, there were close to ten 
million men and women idle throughout the nation! 

I have frequently heard people say that there were a great 
many unemployed in 1929, but that because of the general 
prosperity of those days nobody paid much attention to the 
problem. That is true to this extent: The facts show that 
in 1929 there were three and one-half million unemployed— 
just about one-third of the number unemployed today. 

In other words, since 1929 there has been added to the 
list of unemployed some six and one-half million persons. 
The ever-increasing population of our country accounts for 
sixty per cent of this increase in unemployment, while the 
installation of new machinery added two and one-half mil- 
lion workers to the unemployed rolls. 

That is an important figure to remember—two and one- 
half million workers have been displaced since 1929 by new 
machinery ! 

I am not here tonight to read an indictment of private 
industry. He would be a most illogical man who would 
simply look at the problem of unemployment down to this 
point and then wave it aside by just pointing the finger at 
private industry. Private industry does not lay off men just 
to add to the unemployment rolls. Most of the leaders of 
private industry—and I have talked to hundreds of them— 
are just as conscious, and just as concerned, about the prob- 
lem of unemployment as are any of us. It is a sad situation— 
yet not unsurmountable—that working men and women are 
always the victims of efforts on the part of industry to cut 
down overhead. But whether through design or accident the 
net effect is the same—workmen by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, yes, by the millions, are losing employment in private 
industry—not because of any depression but because of 
mechanical improvements in industry. 

The point I wish to make is this: Even though industry 
reached new heights in production, heights beyond the days 
of 1929, the fact remains that these men—these two and 
one-half million workers—were not recalled to their jobs. 
And it is reasonable to raise the question of whether they 
ever will be recalled. 

I am well aware of the argument that new machinery 
opens new frontiers, which mean new jobs. I believe that 
argument today is open to a lot of critical questions. Cer- 
tainly nobody is willing to accept that argument on its face 
and wait for the great day when new industries will have 
been started and all able-bodied workers will be at their jobs. 
The history of the past ten years naturally makes us skeptical 
about it. And I am speaking now, not only from what I 
have observed in the labor movement, but also from what a 
great many industrialists have told me about technological 
unemployment. 

Furthermore, it is little consolation for these hundreds of 
thousands of workers who have seen machines take their 
jobs to say to them that machines eventually make more jobs. 
After ten years of struggle it is easy to understand why they 
doubt it. 

I do not want to go into great detail on this phase of the 
unemployment problem—that of machines displacing men— 
because we hope to have full light thrown on the question 
from all points of view by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomics Committee, a government agency, during hearings in 
Washington next month. 

But there are some concrete examples of how production 
is rising at a much greater rate than employment, which I 
should like you to know. 
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In the City of Pittsburgh, or in your own community or 
wherever you may be listening, there are victims of machines. 
The installation of this labor-displacing machinery enables 
industry generally to produce the same amount of goods as 
ten years ago, with two and one-half million fewer workers. 

The report of the Bureau of Business Conditions of Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, a private statistical agency which 
services business firms, shows this to be a fact—that is, that 
there were two and one-half million fewer workers employed 
in October, 1939, as compared with 1929. 

It is plainly observable, therefore, that private industry 
has not been expanding enough to absorb the victims of labor- 
saving machines, despite the tremendous technological im- 
provement of the 1930’s. 

The technological displacement of workers has been espe- 
cially severe in the steel industry. During the 1930’s some 
25,000 skilled and semi-skilled hand mill workers were per- 
manently displaced by modern electrically driven continuous 
strip mills, and an additional 60,000 are on the verge of 
being displaced. As a result of this displacement, entire 
communities have been turned into “ghost” towns. 

In one such steel town not far from Pittsburgh where a 
large steel corporation once employed 5,700 steel workers, 
not a single one is now employed. As a consequence, 52 per 
cent of the 50,000 people in this community are dependent 
upon Government aid for subsistence, while another 12 per 
cent are trying to get aid. 

The technological displacement of workers, so tragically 
demonstrated by the steel industry, has been taking place 
throughout the whole of American industry. In the automo- 
bile industry manufacturers have succeeded in simplifying 
many of their operations which have been continually dis- 
placing human labor. For example, today only 19 men are 
required to produce the same quantity of motor blocks as 250 
men produced in 1929. 

This same development has been taking place in the steel 
industry where five workers can produce the same quantity 
of steel that six workers produced five years ago. 


Unemployment is the root of America’s basic economic ills. 
The problem of taxation and the unbalanced budget cannot 
be - s until the basic problem of unemployment is cor- 
rected. 

There cannot be any permanent prosperity or industrial 
peace in this nation as long as we have staring us in the face 
the misery and sufiering of some ten million unemployed 
people. 

Naturally, then, it is the concern of all of us when, in 
light of the inability of private industry to absorb the unem- 
ployed, we see inadequate provisions made in the national 
budget to give work to the unemployed on public works. 
The absolute minimum for a public works program right 
now is to furnish three million jobs. The present budget 
reduces WPA by 650,000 jobs. PWA is completely abol- 
ished. NYA and CCC are reduced 15 per cent. 

Yet National Defense for the current fiscal year is in- 
creased by one-third of a billion dollars. Whilst we have no 
criticism to make of a sizable appropriation by the Federal 
Congress for defense purposes, yet we do believe the primary 
interest of the nation itself should be centered upon the most 
important national defense problem—and that is the solu- 
tion of the unemployment question. 

No group in this nation is in the position today of present- 
ing any single formula for the solution of the ills arising out 
of unemployment. But we in the CIO believe the collective 
brains of this nation can work out a solution. For this reason 
we recommend that the President of the United States im- 
mediately convene a conference of the responsible leaders 
from the Government, industry, labor and agriculture, who 
should be commandeered by the Government to work at this 
problem until some concrete plans have been formulated to 
solve America’s problem No. 1. 

These millions of unemployed men and women are ready 
subjects to the wiles of the demagogues who actually desire 
to undermine and destroy our democratic institutions. No 
better national defense can be built than one which encom- 
passes th> re-employment of the ten million unemployed. 


Industry Past, Present and Future 


NOT A HOLIDAY FROM SCIENCE, BUT A HOLIDAY FROM LAWMAKING 


By HENRY B. DU PONT, Vice President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Delivered before the annual dinner of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, Michigan, January 24, 1940 


ciency creates unemployment, and that the machine 
is a social malefactor which favors the few and op- 
presses the many. The rise of Detroit and her sister Michigan 
cities since 1900 furnishes striking evidence to the contrary. 
Detroit had less than 300,000 inhabitants in 1900. Flint 
was a town of 13,000, Pontiac a village, Dearborn farmland. 

Since the turn of the century, Detroit alone has provided 
livelihood and homes for more than 1,600,000 additional 
people. The growth in four decades compares with the entire 
population of Maryland! 

It is unnecessary to defend the machine before such a 
gathering as this. However, the world cannot be reminded 
too often of certain facts in your record of industrial mech- 
anization. The very existence of this district in one of these 
facts. It is a monument to the modern pioneers of shop, 
office, laboratory, and salesroom. It is, we should emphasize, 
an uncompleted monument, with work yet to be done, with 
its ultimate vision still to be fully realized. If I know this 
city and state at all, there is not one man among you who 


Te assertion is often heard that high industrial effi- 





does not dream of greater things for Detroit, for Michigan, 
and for the entire United States, than all that the progress 
of the past has accomplished. 

Sometimes it is enlightening to look backwards. Almost 
fifteen years have passed since I lived and worked here. 
After accepting your invitation to address you, I thought it 
might be interesting to glance over the newspaper headlines 
of that time. The big national issue of that day was Pro- 
hibition. A thrifty Vermonter was President. Income taxes 
were being revised—downward. The nation’s debt, amount- 
ing to less than 20 billion dollars, was being reduced. The 
Treasury was reporting surpluses. 

Against that background, the purchasing power of Amer- 
ican wages was increasing at the rate of more than two per 
cent annually. The scale of employment was ascending, 
until, in 1929, the nation’s jobless totalled little more than 
half a million. 

In a single decade, the United States had advanced much 
more rapidly than during any comparable period in its 
history. Those were years of plenty. The source of this 
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plenty was the nation’s industry. Some people even predicted 
the end of poverty in America. No comparable situation is 
found in the world’s history and unfortunately none exists 
in the world today. 

Now, by contrast, Europe and Asia are torn by wars. A 
decade of so-called social reforms finds our own country 
staggering under a national debt more than double that of 
1926. The nation is burdened by taxes which add to the 
cost of our every need. Millions are still out of work, de- 
pendent on relief. Not only idle men but idle dollars con- 
front us. The problems that are ours today make those of 
the ’20’s small in comparison. 

It should be noted that the decade of the ’20’s began 
with business depression and the complications of readjust- 
ment that are the aftermath of all wars. The complications 
were the more acute because the World War was the great- 
est of wars. They included the demobilization of vast war- 
time industries, and the absorption of some 5,000,000 men 
from the military services into our industrial structure. 
Despite such difficulties of a scope never before encountered 
up to then, the decade was able before its close to attain a 
new peak of prosperity. 

But with the peak achieved, there came a drop to the 
depths. Thus, the decade of the ’30’s began with grave de- 
pression, the worst the world has known. With industry ill, 
the unemployed about 11,000,000 and banks closing, govern- 
ment in 1933 assumed unexampled peacetime powers. At its 
command were the resources of what was still, however, the 
world’s richest nation. It was given carte blanche—with a 
blank check thrown in. Year by year, it has experimented 
lavishly and spent extravagantly. I leave to you, and the 
millions still listed as unemployed, the decision as to the 
state of the union today. 

Whatever the individual point of view, there is common 
agreement that grave problems remain for the ’40’s to solve. 
I urge a realistic view of our problems as opposed to any 
partisan view. Realism is the very basis of business, as par- 
tisanship is the basis of politics. 

As realists, then, let’s look at the facts of record. Both 
the decade of the ’20’s and the decade of the ’30’s are his- 
tory. In each, the objective of the leadership was identical, 
namely, to build a lasting prosperity. Both leaderships were 
faced at the outset with formidable handicaps set up by forces 
over which they had no control. We should grant to each 
leadership the same objective—better times—procedures and 
theories alone were in conflict. 

The facts of record are that the goal of prosperity was 
actually within our grasp in 1929. It was lost. Then came 
the deluge. Prosperity for the Nation as a whole was still 
only a mirage in 1939, 

Deeply in debt, tax-burdened, bedeviled and confused, the 
United States has been struggling, for ten long years, not 
toward a new record of achievement, but merely to match 
an old one. The very word “recovery,” in the popular mind, 
has come to signify what was enjoyed in 1929. Every chart, 
by which we have gauged our advances and setbacks in this 
struggle, has had a single precedent for comparison—the 
precedent of 1929. 

That is to say, the peak of ’29 has been the standard of 
hope. Having failed to regain it—despite the expenditure of 
billions, despite a mass of new laws exceeding in scope any- 
thing ever contemplated before, despite the recruiting of new 
theorists—the word has been whispered, even shouted, that 
such an abundance as existed in 1929 is unregainable; that 
1929 represented an “abnormal” prosperity; that we must 
be content in the future with a more modest degree of eco- 
nomic well-being. 


Some have even emphasized the necessity of establishing 
a permanent relief system to care for “chronic unemploy- 
ment.” Proposals have been made to tax all labor-saving ma- 
chinery, even to declare a holiday on scientific effort—in short, 
to halt progress. The reason advanced is that industrial prog- 
ress is creating, not employment, but unemployment. 

Technology is blamed in considerable measure. What is 
“technology?” You of Detroit know what it is as well as 
I do. The automobile is one of its sturdiest offspring. More 
patents have been granted for inventions in the automobile 
industry than in any other. That fact alone brands the motor 
industry as a hotbed of technology. Add to that mass produc- 
tion, brought to its most finished form in the manufacture of 
motor cars, and you touch the pinnacle of technological 
“iniquity” —if iniquity is the word. 

Yet, according to estimates made by the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association, for the year 1938 there were employed 
in the motor transport industry, directly or indirectly, fully 
6,000,000 people. These workers were not engaged merely 
in the manufacture of cars and parts, but also in garages 
and filling stations, in petroleum refining, in truck, bus and 
taxicab driving, in the production of raw materials used by 
the automobile industry, in motor road construction, and 
in other collateral activities. Few of these jobs would have 
been available had we continued during the past genera- 
tion on a horse and buggy economy. 

Despite much shorter hours and higher weekly pay, the 
industry is selling far better cars at lower prices than in 
1929. Only through technolegical improvements could this 
have been acr «mplished. 

What of the electric refrigerator? The average cost of 
this contrivance was $550 twenty years ago and only 5,000 
of these luxuries were sold yearly in all America in 1920. 
Today, in contrast, far better electric refrigerators cost on 
the average about $170; more than 13,000,000 are in service; 
almost 2,000,000 new ones are turned out annually. A 
closely related development—air conditioning—is sweeping 
the building field, railroading, and motor transport. A new 
frozen food industry based also on refrigeration is rising to 
major importance. 

Somebody may ask, “What about the ice-man?” The 
passing of that picturesque individual, famous in song and 
story, has been mourned by those who expound the virtues 
of “the horse and buggy days.” Their mourning, however, 
has been somewhat premature. The ice-man is still with us. 
Gone only are his muddy boots, overalls, and disregard for 
the tidiness of kitchens. 

The ice-man of today is “streamlined.”” Handsome in a 
spotless new uniform, clean shaven, polite, in 1939 he de- 
livered an estimated 40,000,000 tons of ice to homes and 
commercial establishments. That total was within 10 per 
cent of the ice industry’s best year, and the ice-man is con- 
fident he will do even better in 1940. 

Now, of course, the ice industry might have damned tech- 
nology and expired. Instead, it embraced technology, and is 
very much alive. New, efficient, immaculate ice boxes were 
designed after scientific study. The unrealized merits of 
ice refrigeration were tabulated and developed. A smart 
sales program, backed by aggressive advertising and imple- 
mented by a new standard of service, is today meeting com- 
petition on its own ground. The result is that millions who 
never had any refrigerator before, now own one. 

If this is technological wickedness, let’s have more of it. 

Let us see what has happened to one of the newest of 
industries, aviation, during the past few years. It could not 
be called an industry in 1925. At that time there was only 
a handful of small companies building military airplanes 
for our government. A few scattered factories, some of 
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which were no more than barns, were assembling small com- 
mercial airplanes, such as they were, mostly out of parts of 
surplus wartime airplanes. Except for one government-oper- 
ated transcontinental line carrying mail only in single- 
engined, open-cockpit airplanes, there was no such thing as 
commercial air transportation. The few landing fields that 
existed could not be termed “airports.” Hard surfaced run- 
ways, radio beacons, plane-to-ground radio communication 
were unheard of. Flying was considered a hazardous busi- 
ness. 

Then came the Lindbergh flight in 1927, and other famous 
flights, that stirred the popular imagination and gave an 
impetus to an infant aviation industry. Domestic airlines 
reached manhood in 1930 with 84,000,000 passenger miles 
flown during that year. Annual passenger miles increased 
to 313,000,000 in 1935 and to 740,000,000 in 1939. Today 
mail, passengers, and express are flown over 35,000 miles of 
domestic air routes. 

The net worth of private capital now invested in the 
aviation industry exceeds $200,000,000. Employment has 
risen from a few thousand in 1930 to over 100,000, and there 
is actually a shortage of labor sufficiently skilled to qualify 
for the work that is to be done. It was not many years 
ago that people, critical of the future of air transportation, 
were saying “it can’t be done.” But it has been done. Due 
to perseverance, research, and American production methods, 
clipper ships of the air are crossing the Atlantic and Pacific 
on regular schedule; you can cross the continent overnight, 
sleeping in a comfortable berth; the letter you mail in Detroit 
today can be delivered in California tomorrow. 

It was thought the modern typewriter would reduce the 
number of jobs for stenographers. Actually the number has 
increased from 20,000 in 1890 to over 800,000. That is 
technology. 

You can buy an electric light bulb today for 15¢. It will 
give 60 per cent more light than a 40¢ bulb did in 1920. 
Two dollars worth of electricity will illuminate you home 
better than $350 worth of tallow candles. That is technology. 

You can sit in your home with a $30 radio set and hear 
clearly and distantly the Prime Minister of England address 
the House of Commons. At a five-and-ten cents store you 
can buy glassware ornamented with 24-carat gold; you can 
talk around the world, if you wish, by telephone. That is 
technology. 

American factories in 1937, prior to enactment of the 
Wage and Hour Law, employed 300,000 persons more than 
in 1929. The service industries employed 400,000 more. 
In short, where technology made its greatest strides, employ- 
ment made its most pronounced gains. 

Now let’s glance at the other side of the ledger. The 
bulk of decreased employment in 1937 was concentrated in 
five industrial sectors—construction, trade, transportation, 
mining, and finance. Together these five employed at least 
2,000,000 fewer workers than in 1929. The greatest single 
source of retarded reemployment was in contract construction 
which employed only two-thirds as many as in 1929. 

The tremendous improvement in building materials that 
has taken place, and on which progress in construction has 
centered, was, if anything, a favorable factor in the employ- 
ment picture, because the improved materials tend to lower 
building costs. Moreover, the need for new construction in 
1937 was equalled only by the industry’s desire for revival. 
During the eight-year period, 1923-30, 102 billion dollars 
were put into construction operations of all sorts. During 
the eight-year period, 1931-38, about 54 billion dollars were 
put to that purpose, a drop of 48 billion dollars! These are 
not private estimates, but are figures contained on page 24 
of a report on “Construction Activity in the United States, 


1915-1937,” issued by the United States Department of 
Commerce about a year ago. 

The year of 1937 should have launched a building boom. 
Rapid technological advances in all industry had made tens 
of thousands of machines and great numbers of factories 
obsolete and in need of replacement. The population had 
increased. More homes, more goods, and more services were 
urgently in demand. Indeed, it is wholly logical to believe 
that if the construction industry, in 1937, had been approx- 
imated the revival that took place in manufacturing and the 
service industries, there would have been no real unemploy- 
ment left. 

It is easily understood why building declined in 1933, 
’34 and ’35. Prospects were dark. They were brightening, 
however, in 1937. In some businesses, both earnings and em- 
ployment reached record figures. Then why was there such 
an enormous drop in new construction? 

Find the answer to that question, and you have the chief 
reason for the Failure of the Thirties. 

The reason for the lag in construction was not lack of 
funds, any more than lack of needs. A survey of investors 
throughout the United States was made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. More than three-fourths of 
the investors reported they had idle money on hand. The 
fact was confirmed by rising deposits and excess reserves of 
the nation’s banks. Further, the almost unanimous report 
was that the incentive to invest in new enterprise was lacking 
—lacking because of the multiple uncertainties investors had 
to face! 

Uncertainties, then, wholly beyond the control of the 
construction industry, were a basic reason for its continued 
unemployment. And today, they are still a hazard to be faced 
in starting every new venture. 

The investor in new enterprise expects a return commen- 
surate with the risk he takes. He wants to know, within a 
reasonable degree of certainty, what fixed charges he will 
be required to meet, what taxes he will be asked to pay, and 
what rules of operation will govern, at least in the immediate 
future. 

The man who builds a home with his own money or 
credit assures himself on these matters before he turns a 
spadeful of dirt. Every shop-owner, considering a larger shop, 
takes them into account, and so does every corporate board 
of directors. 

Every foundation that is dug, every brick that is laid, 
every machine that is installed in a factory, is the result of 
confidence that known conditions will probably continue or 
improve. Now I ask a pertinent question. Who among us 
here tonight—what businessman in all the land—can say 
with certainty what will be the laws governing employment- 
creating enterprise, not ten years hence, but during this 
calendar year? 

For the greater part of a decade there has been only one 
certainty, namely the certainty of more regulation and more 
taxation. Never before has there been such a carnival of 
law-making for state and nation. 

Meanwhile, money that might have been building factories, 
and machinery, and homes, has retreated to bank vaults, or 
found a temporarily safe haven in government securities. As 
1939 closed, the banks of the United States held almost 19 
billion dollars worth of such securities. Excess reserves, or 
idle funds, in Federal Reserve member banks exceeded another 
five billion dollars, a record amount. Money was so cheap 
that interest rates almost vanished. 

Now what about the 1940’s? 

We start off with major nations of Europe and Asia 
engulfed in war; with many minor European nations liable 
to be drawn in. I am not going to discuss in any detail the 
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probable effects of war and the termination of war on busi- 
ness. The National Association of Manufacturers has made 
the statement “Industry hates war,” and other organizations 
representing business have made similar statements. I know 
that all of you, in fact all business, concur in these thoughts. 
Although certain industries may profit temporarily from war 
business, you and I know the aftermath of war will be 
a headache. 

Industry’s job is at home. 

On the dark side of our domestic picture, we have at 
the beginning of 1940 several million unemployed, an un- 
precedented ‘ax burden, the heaviest national debt in history, 
lack of conhdence on the part of the investing public, antag- 
onisms between government and business. 

On the bright side—and there is a bright side—we have 
unrivaled natural resources, the world’s largest reserves of 
wealth, a vast shortage to be filled in all kinds of capital 
goods, growing young industries capable of an infinitely 
larger development, plus facilities of research and invention 
that are unsurpassed. 

Through technology and mass production industry has 
conclusively shown, over a period of decades, that it has 
produced jobs for millions of people and raised the stand- 
ard of living of all classes. Technical developments of the 
past few years have laid the foundation for additional mil- 
lions of jobs. 

Industry wants to go ahead, and is ready to go ahead. 

Regardless of what political party is in power after the 
1940 elections, and even if a sincere effort is made to re- 
duce the cost of government, taxes are bound to be burden- 
some for some years to come. Industry is more than willing 
to do its full share in paying the tax bill, but its ability to 
go ahead will be throttled if the system of taxation is puni- 
tive and discourages the investment of new capital. 

To restore business confidence the “rules of the game” 
should be kept reasonably stable and not altered again and 
again. If you were the head of a football coaching staff 
and had developed a string of backfield men who could kick 
and pass and run, and you had a line that could hold and 
your team faced its schedule full of confidence, with fine 
prospects of becoming champions, imagine the demoralization 
that would be caused if the governing body of football made 
frequent changes in rules during the playing season. And, 
imagine the lowering of morale and general confusion that 
would be caused by referees making inconsistent or biased 
decisions. 

It is wholly possible, even during this troubled state of 
the world, for government in America to have an attitude 


toward progress that permits progress. Fortunately, that at- 
titude is growing both in Congress and the state legislatures. 
The steadily expanding influence of those public repre- 
sentatives who realize that new jobs, new goods and new 
wealth are the greatest domestic needs now for securing 
democracy for the future, is the most encouraging sign in the 
national sky. 

Estimates made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board and others indicate that, if production of durable 
goods and construction had continued during the past 9 
years at the same rate as during the preceding 9 years, there 
would have been around 100 billion dollars more output than 
was actually realized. Think of it—an unrealized expendi- 
ture of around 100 billion dollars! Even in 1937, when 
production reached the highest average since 1929, opera- 
tions were far below a reasonably estimated “normal.” 

To make up only half the accumulated deficiencies would 
require the labor of several million additional men for many 
years. Merely to regain and maintain the old standard of 
living reached during the 1920’s, as measured by per capita 
production and consumption, would necessitate the opera- 
tion of our factories and mines during the next 10 years at 
an average rate of activity far higher than we have ever 
known. There would be jobs for all able-bodied workers, 
and in boom periods there would be a labor shortage. 

But even this is not the whole story. America is not 
finished ; she has scarecly begun! If the United States con- 
tinues to improve here living standards, as she has always 
done up to 1930, then every device of technology will be 
needed to enable existing man power to turn out sufficient 
goods and services at low cost to meet the ever-growing 
demand. Instead of that chronic unemployment which many 
prophets of gloom have foretold, there would be a chronic 
labor shortage—a condition which inevitably keeps real 
wages high and the door of opportunity open for all. 

Give industry a fair system of taxation, even though it 
may seem heavy; a definite set of “rules of the game” so 
framed as to permit and encourage real industrial progress, 
and which will hold for a reasonable period; give it fair and 
unbiased refereeing under the “rules of the game,” then cap- 
ital will come out of hiding so that industry may resume 
the growth it has shown it is capable of through past per- 
formance. 

Not a holiday from science, but a holiday from law-mak- 
ing, is a dominant requirement for prosperity and full em- 
ployment as America faces the ’40’s. Give business that 
much, and the long desired “better times” will become a 
solid reality in this new decade. 


National Organization for War 


INFLUENCE OF A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS OF PROFOUND IMPORTANCE 


By GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 


Delivered before the Joint Meeting of the American Military Institute with the American Historical Association 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1939 


appears to be determined largely by their state of 

civilization, their geography, and their politics. From 
a military point of view, the state of civilization of the 
dominant nations approximates the same level: all use 
similar weapons, organize their forces in corresponding units, 
and man and equip their armies in much the same manner. 
Their military set-up differs principally in the extent of 


Ft HE character of the organization of nations for war 


organization and in the degree of readiness of the major 
forces, and these differences appear to be dictated principally 
by geographical and political considerations. 

The influences of geography are numerous and usually 
obvious. Invading forces, for example, prefer open frontiers 
and avoid ocean barriers. The possibility of conflicting in- 
terests between nations diminishes as the distance between 
them increases. This country is fortunate in its geographical 
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position, and if the Atlantic Ocean has not guaranteed com- 
plete immunity from wars with European powers, it has 
made such wars so difficult of management as to be approached 
with caution and reluctance, and it does make sudden attack 
on us seem unlikely. The influence of distance has been 
modified by the airplane, along with increased speeds on 
land and water, but these changes have not as yet mate- 
rially affected our unusually favorable situation. 

If these views regarding the effect of civilization and 
geography on the organization of this country for war are 
accepted, then we must turn to political considerations to 
find the dominating influence in this vital matter. In our 
democracy where the government is truly an agent of the 
popular will, military policy is dependent on public opinion, 
and our organization for war will be good or bad as the 
public is well informed or poorly informed regarding the 
factors that bear on the subject. 

Public appreciation of international affairs is of course 
important to a sound view regarding military policy, and the 
radio and press are doing a remarkable job of keeping the 
public informed. School children today are probably more 
fully informed on current international developments than 
were many high government officials of thirty years ago. But 
even more important are the lessons of history. Therefore, 
it is to the historian, to you gentlemen, that we must turn 
for the most essential service in determining the public 
policy relating to national defense. 

Popular knowledge of history, I believe, is largely based 
on information derived from school text-books, and unfor- 
tunately these sources often tell only a portion of the truth 
with regard to our war experiences. Historians have been 
inclined to record the victories and gloss over the mistakes 
and wasteful sacrifices. Cause and effect have been, to an 
important extent, ignored. Few Americans learn that we en- 
rolled nearly 400,000 men in the Revolutionary War to 
defeat an enemy that numbered less than 45,000, or that we 
employed half a million in 1812 against an opponent whose 
strength never exceeded 16,000 at any one place, and fewer 
still have learned why these overwhelming numbers were so 
ineffective. The War between the States pointed numerous 
lessons for our future protection, yet seldom has a nation 
entered a war so completely unprepared, and yet so boast- 
fully, as did the United States in 1898. Veterans of the 
World War often seem to overlook the fact that almost a 
year and a half elapsed after the declaration of war before 
we could bring a field army into being and even then its 
weapons, ammunition and other material were provided by 
our Allies. And many of them seem unaware of the fact that 
the partially trained state of our troops proved a costly and 
tragic business despite the eventual success. 

What the casual student does learn is that we have won all 
our wars and he is, therefore, justified in assuming that since 
we have defeated the enemies of the past we shall continue 
to defeat the enemies of the future. This comfortable be- 
lief in our invincibility has been reflected legislatively in the 
inadequate military organization of past years, resulting in 
stupendous expenditures in each emergency, invariably fol- 
lowed by a parsimonious attitude, if not the complete neglect 
of ordinary military necessities. In addition to the perils of 
war there is the issue of huge war debts with their aftermath 
of bitter years of heavy taxes. I think it apparent that much 
of this misfortune in the life of our democracy could have 
been avoided by the influence of a better informed public on 
the decisions of the Congress. 

Personally I am convinced that the colossal wastefulness 
of our war organization in the past, and the near tragedies to 
which it has led us, have been due primarily to the character 
of our school text-books and the ineffective manner in which 








history has been taught in the public schools of this country. 
In other words, I am saying that if we are to have a sound 
organization for war we must first have better school histories 
and a better technique for teaching history. 

I have had no opportunity for research in preparation for 
this discussion, but I have found in a brief survey of some 
of the present school text-books on American history that 
there has been a great improvement since the days of my early 
schooling, and a material improvement since the period, a 
few years after the close of the World War, when I became 
officially interested in this question. I should confess that I 
was particularly impressed with Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart’s 
volume, but I have no data as to the extent to which it is 
used in the schools of this country. 

I might attempt a philosophical discussion this morning 
regarding the proper organization of this country for war, 
or, to put it more tactfully, for the national defense; but how- 
ever convincing this might be, the effect would be negligible 
—or at least but momentary. The members of a Congress, 
wise on the heels of a war, will legislate with serious purpose 
to avoid a repetition of the crises, the plights and frights 
of their recent experience; but what is done is usually un- 
done, the military arrangements emasculated, the old story 
of unpreparedness continued on into the next chapter of 
repetitions, because of the pressure of public opinion. 

To maintain a sound organization the public must under- 
stand the general requirements for the defense of this par- 
ticular country—the requirements for the maintenance of 
peace as we soldiers believe, before Congress can be ex- 
pected, year in and year out, to provide the necessary legisla- 
tion with due regard both for the economics of the situation 
and for the essential requirements for an adequate Army and 
Navy, with the necessary industrial organization behind them. 
When the high school student knows exactly what happened, 
and most important of all, why it happened, then our most 
serious military problem will be solved. Potentially the 
strongest nation on earth, we will become the strongest 
and at a much smaller cost than has been paid for our mis- 
taken course in the past. The historian, the school history 
and its teacher are the important factors in the solution of 
the problem I am discussing so superficially this morning. 

History as a science has many specialties. The military 
historian is a specialist. Normally he is not concerned in the 
preparation of school text-books. Furthermore, military his- 
tory, since it deals with wars, is unpopular, and probably 
more so today than at any other time. Yet I believe it is 
very important that the true facts, the causes and conse- 
quences that make our military history, should be matters 
of common knowledge. War is a deadly disease, which today 
afflicts hundreds of millions of people. It exists; therefore, 
there must be a reason for its existence. We should do 
everything in our power to isolate the disease, protect our- 
selves against it, and to discover the specific which will 
destroy it. A complete knowledge of the disease is essential 
before we can hope to find a cure. Daily we see attacks on 
war and tabulations regarding its cost, but rarely do we find 
a careful effort being made to analyze the various factors 
in order to determine the nature of war; to audit the ac- 
counts as it were, and to see to whom or to what each item 
of the staggering total is really chargeable. 

As to the character of the organization for war suitable and 
acceptable to this country, I might say that certain definite 
policies have been developed through the years, and given a 
degree of permanence in the general amendments to the Na- 


tional Defense Act, of June 1920: 


lst. A small Regular Army as the keystone of our land 
defense program. It should provide the small force that 
might be immediately required for the security of the in- 
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terests of this country, and supply the training standards 
and the training staff for the development of a citizen 
army. 

2nd. A territorial force, the National Guard, volun- 
tarily maintained by the State governments in cooperation 
with the Federal Government, to supplement the small 
standing Army for the first phase of the defense of the 
country in the event of war. 


3rd. A democratic system for developing a Reserve of 
trained officer material—the ROTC and the CMTC, 
and a practical plan for the prompt procurement of man- 
power to fill up the ranks of the Regular Establishment 
and the National Guard, and later to provide the neces- 
sary replacements and the men for the new units which 
will be required. 

4th. A reserve of non-commercial munitions. 

5th. A practical setup for the prompt mobilization of 
the industrial resources of the nation, to provide, with the 
least practicable delay, the munitions that are required. 

And lastly, an adequate reserve of the raw materials 
essential for war purposes, which are not available in this 
country. 


The foregoing policies have been generally accepted by the 
public and are a part of the organic law. Properly admin- 
istered and developed, they provide a democratic basis for 
the national defense suitable to our form of government and 
to our particular international situation. 





In the development of these policies two factors dominate 
the thought of the War Department. The first pertains to 
economic considerations. Everything in this country is ex- 
pensive, in keeping with the high standards of living de- 
manded by our people. Therefore, the military establishment 
is very expensive, and its maintenance on a sound basis is 
always endangered by the natural demand of the people for 
economy in government. This demand concentrates first on 
the Army and the Navy immediately following a period of 
war, gradually grows more insistent in time of peace, and 
finally becomes politically compulsory with a depression in 
business. The War Department, therefore, concentrates 
earnestly on the problem of how best to maintain an ade- 
quate standard of national defense for a minimum of ex- 
penditure. 

The time factor is the other dominant consideration which 
influences the planning of the Department. It is related to 
all our preparations,—the production of material, the train- 
ing of troops, of pilots and of mechanics, the organization of 
new units, and the mobilization of a war Army. The Navy 
in peace is 75 per cent fully prepared. The Army machine 
is probably less than 25 per cent ready for immediate action. 
Our problem, therefore, involves the development of a war 
force after the emergency has arrived. The time factor dom- 
inates the situation to a degree not approximated in any 
other great country. For this reason in particular the prob- 
lem of a suitable war organization for the United States is 
one of many complications, and the influence of a well-in- 
formed public is of profound importance. 


Love of Liberty 


BLAZING THE TRAIL FOR JUSTICE 
By SIDNEY L. SAMUELS of Fort Worth, Member of the Bar of Texas 


Delivered at the Memorial Exercises of the Supreme Court of Texas, sponsored by the State Bar Association, commem- 
orating the One Hundred Anniversary of the convening of the first session of the Court on January 13, 1940 


men of the Court, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 

architect of St. Paul’s in London chose no monu- 
ment or sculpture to mark his fame or to commemorate the 
sign of his triumph. On a slab in one of the panels is in- 
scribed this simple legend— 


M R. CHAIRMAN, Mr. Chief Justice and Gentle- 


“If you seek his monument, look about you.” 


To entitle the worker to remembrance, if he would sur- 
vive the fleeting breath of a day, in a world of mortals, he 
must create something which adds to the stock of the world’s 
capital, whether it be moral, intellectual, spiritual or mate- 
rial, or he must save out of the wear and tear of civilization 
something which mankind craves to retain. 

The charm of the spoken voice perishes with the speaker; 
the word he utters that stirs our emotions, that moves our 
sentiments to rhapsody or to wrath, haunts us like a familiar 
strain of music and then is forgotten. That is why the 
mere orators of the past become pictures in a mist and fade 
from the pages of history. 

Of the actors that entertained and delighted the crowded 
audiences of the past with their dramatic passion and their 
mimicry—how few are remembered—of the men who leg- 
islated for the Nation and who sat in the halls of Congress 
who were cheered by the galleries and acclaimed by their 
local constituencies—how many of their names are familiar 
to the people of this generation? Of the books that have 


poured in a flood from the printing press and hailed as the 
best sellers, how many will be sought by the readers of 
another day? 

Who then are to be remembered? It is the builder, one 
who constructs an edifice, whether it be one of thought or 
a visible structure of brick and mortar to house the external 
symbols of thought, a ship that sails the sea or, better still, 
an ideal which, like truth, shall set men free. 

When stories of battlefield are dust covered, when the 
shout of the charlatan in the market place is silent, when the 
tongue of legislative clamor is mute, the decisions of the 
great Judges will survive the ruin of states and empires, and 
their shibboleths of liberty will resound and repeat them- 
selves once again in the lives and deeds of our descendants. 

This is a festival of a hundred years, and yet how solemn 
and how pensive — one hundred vears — a century, which 
rated by the law of average is but the span of three genera- 
tions. It is brief enough when measured against the marathon 
of time. It is but a swirling second in the aeon of the 
geologist, but reckoned as part of the story of the human 
family it includes so much of change and revolution that it 
may be fairly called an epoch. 

Looking back on the path of the receding years, it is no 
flight of fancy to say that the year 1840 had not yet broken 
with the events of the Eighteenth Century. The current 
of life was still setting from that earlier period when in 1840 
the curtain was lifted for the first time upon the Supreme 
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Court of Texas. There were men living, not yet old, who 
in their youth had known George Washington and recalled 
the majesty of his living features. The guns of Waterloo, 
which marked a new birth of freedom to the world, fought in 
June, 1815, almost six hundred years to a day since Runny- 
mede—the guns of Waterloo were still reverberating in the 
ears of living men. Then, as now, the British race was striv- 
ing to save the precious heart of civilization from the dagger 
thrust of a giant assassin. In 1840 Louis Philippe was King 
of France, seeking to preserve monarchy for the mercurial 
French people, by surrounding it with the trappings of re- 
publican institutions. Victoria, of England, was still in the 
flush of young womanhood; Martin Van Buren was Pres- 
ident of the United States, soon to be succeeded by an 
ignorant soldier whose campaign methods supplied the stand- 
ard model of all time for the hillbilly demonstrations of even 
this day. There were men who had been watchers at the 
bedside of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, who had seen 
the two great figures close their eyes in death, and at almost 
the same moment of time, as if by the same cosmic event, on 
July 4th, 1826, when the Republic of the United States was 
celebrating its half century of independence from the mother 
country. Thackeray has just begun to frame his deathless 
portraits of character and impale men on the lance of their 
own follies—characters of flesh and blood who breathed and 
sinned and pulsed and died with Heaven in their eyes, just as 
men have done before and since, because they themselves were 
the everlasting patterns of mankind. Dickens had just created 
his Christmas Carol—the story in prose, half legendary, half 
real, of the spirit of redemption brought into the world by 
the infant cradled in a manger in the dim corner of a stable 
yard, in the ancient town of Bethlehem. John C. Calhoun, 
with lightning in his frown, and with a voice of thunder, 
like one of the ancient prophets of the Old Testament, was 
warning in the North against its deliberate disregard of the 
guaranties of the Constitution. 

With this stage setting of world events, the curtain was 
lifted upon the Supreme Court of Texas for the first time 
in its existence in a frontier village, seated amid an amphi- 
theatre of hills in the teething Republic of Texas. 

How solitary was this first court! How lonely in its 
grandeur! Like a planet in space it was in a sense limitless, 
without boundaries, drawing from the immensity of time, 
prescribing its own orbit, rationalizing its own mode of 
thought. It hewed its decisions out of the scant materials, 
quarried from the ancient law and sought to fit its decrees to 
a virgin frontier. It was if it had been appointed to shape 
destiny itself and transcend the scope of the present. 

Never before in the history of organized society was a 
more stupendous task set before the judicial mind—a task 
to awe and stagger the curiosity of intellect. Without pre- 
cedent in their own law, the inheritors of the Spanish civil 
system on the one hand, and with no lamp in their hand to 
guide them through the twists and mazes of the Spanish 
civil law, with the crazy-quilt of decrees, grants and pro- 
nunciamentos of Mexican bureaucrats; with claims set up by 
the adventurers, cast upon our shores by Spain and France 
and the uncertain and wavering lines of the Lousiana Pur- 
chase, it would seem as if the very fiend of chaos had laid 
his spell upon all the institutions of the new government. 
Worthless script had been issued, the pen of the forger had 
circulated counterfeit land certificates, and the Indian tribes 
warring on the isolated settlers asserted claims of their own. 

What was the literature of the Court and from what 
hidden sources did it draw the wealth of knowledge and 
learning that shines and glitters in its early decisions ? Bacon’s 
Abridgement, Coke on Littleton, Kent’s Commentaries, 


Hale’s Pleas to the Crown, and Storey’s matchless work on 
Equity Jurisprudence. 

And the names of these men who first actively functioned 
on the Court: Rusk, scholar and statesman, who mellowed 
the tone of a frontier society, Shelby, Jones, Mills, Robinson, 
Branch, Anglo-Saxons all. No alien blood to interrupt the 
course of English liberty that ran like a tide through their 
veins. They were of the same racial stock that gave to the 
world Sir Philip Sidney, scholar and soldier of Elizabeth’s 
reign, John Hampden, who resisted the pretensions of the 
Stuarts; Raleigh, who laid his head on the block; Marl- 
borough and Wellington, who put down the tyranny of the 
French Kings; and Nelson, who, dying at Trafalgar, gave 
inspiration of duty to all the world. They spoke the same 
tongue as Shakespeare, the dramatist of all ages, John Milton, 
whose stately prose rolls like the voice of Deity, Shelley, 
the minstrel of English verse, Browning, the poet of our 
sober years when life’s pulses have cooled, and Gray, whose 
Elegy intones the dirge of all humanity. 

‘Their most notable trait, which excels all others, as 
character excels reputation, as true religion excels mere 
dogma, was superlative intellectual honesty—the integrity 
that has no guile, that reaches a sincere conclusion and then 
dares to declare it. 

Their next most distinguishing trait was their love of 
liberty, for which their decisions became an abiding sanctuary. 
They knew how to value liberty because they had paid the 
price. They and their fellows had staked their lives to win 
it, and they resolved to preserve it and shield it even against 
government itself. Would that their spirits today could be 
incarnated in the men who sit upon the Federal tribunal of 
last resort so that the guaranties of the Constitution should 
never become the pliant tools of political opportunists. 

Then again, came their attitude of mind in contemplating 
the relation of man to the social scheme—the dignity of 
independent man, an independence and dignity which govern- 
ment should never undertake to repress or cripple—that it 
was man who created the state, and that government should 
not essay to standardize intellect or regiment the mind or 
allow the dust kicked up by the hoofs and heels of mediocrity 
to blind the eyes of genius. 

In sketching the constructive era of the court, we should 
not ignore the three great Judges—Hemphill, Wheeler and 
Lipscomb—the trinity to whom Judge Greenwood, who pre- 
ceded me, has just paid due homage—nor should we forget 
the deep obligation to those Judges who, when the Con- 
federacy, crushed by inexhaustible members recruited from 
the borders of the Mediterranean and the fringes of Southern 
Europe, had collapsed, sought to salvage Caucasian civiliza- 
tion from military rule, and the plundering clutch of the 
carpetbagger and the scalawag. Their task was to piece to- 
gether the shattered framework of our social structure and 
to restore the sovereignty of the law to the throne of reason. 

Foremost of all was Roberts, gifted above his fellows in 
knowledge of the common law, who, when he faced the con- 
fusion of antagonistic forces uttered the famous dogma, 
homely but historic, that “if the State has to go to hell, let 
it go to hell by law”; and if, Mr. Chief Justice, we seem at 
times in these troublous days to be hovering over the abyss, 
it is not because of the law but in spite of it. 

No country, by means of its courts, has ever engrafted 
the attributes of slaves upon free men. Legislators may trans- 
cend the scope of discretion and exact taxes to the last margin 
of constitutional limitation ; executives, rulers and kings may 
overturn laws and liberties, but the courts, in the long run 
have seldom denied justice when it was implored, even when 
it had been denied and crucified by a misguided popular 
sentiment. 
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Our children throughout the land should be told in the 
classroom how civil liberty has been cradled and cherished 
through the courts, and how the gospel of individual freedom 
has been the theme of holy texts in hundreds of decisions 
that guard the people from harm and protect them even as 
against themselves. 

Children may quote glibly from the glittering roster of 
soldiers and politicians—-I do not grudge soldier or politician 
his due—but how few can name the undaunted judges, State 
and Federal, who have withstood the ordeal of passion and 
temper and preserved rights within the law, when political 
bodies have quailed before the hurricane. 

Oh, it has been said, Gentlemen of the Court, that these 
early men were adventurers. Granted. Life itself is a su- 
preme adventure upon this planet, which existed before the 
advent of man and will revolve about the sun when man 
has disappeared altogether from the scene. They were adven- 
turers as Columbus was an adventurer, as LaSalle was, as 
DeSoto was, as the Lees were that came from England in 
the reign of Charles the First, and established a line that 
flowered and fruited in one great soul worthy to be ranked 
with Sir Galahad in quest of the Holy Grail, and to drink 
immortality from its crystal depths. But for these great 
adventurers, who carved a new Republic, Texas would be 
wilderness today, stretching in wide unpeopled expanse to 
the Western horizon, as when Coronado’s band, in search of 
fabled gold, marched through its northern regions. 

It is said that each age creates its own peculiar type, and 
that all men are creatures of time and circumstances. All 
this is but another way of stating the wholesome truth that 
all countries usually have the men that they deserve. Texas 
is still—and may we not hope that it will continue so to be— 





a civilization of hardy virtues, outlasting the refinements 
which sometimes enervate and soften a sturdy race. 

These early men were the links of communication in the 
leagues of distance between man and man. They were neigh- 
bors in a period of time when travel was charted by instinct, 
with not even. a wagon rut for guidance. Through all cli- 
mates and seasons they rode these untraveled spaces, and 
made their laws the escutcheon of a rough and ready knight- 
hood. Seldom in the far-off days did they fail to heed the 
cry of distress, or the appeal for help, when for the most 
part each man was a law unto himself. Modern commerce 
had not then made the written word the measure and bound- 
ary of a promise, and so with them a promise was a solemn 
covenant, and in their untutored way, they loved little chil- 
dren, guarded the honor of woman, and when necessary 
could shoot from the hip when the outlaw strove for 
mastery. 

We should strive to preserve those legendary figures— 
men astride the horse under the noon-day sun, and under the 
pitiless gleam of the stars in wintry nights, who braved hard- 
ships and danger, who thirsted and parched in drought, who 
were their own physicians and their own priests, with no 
other healing agent but nature, no canopy but the skies, and 
no other shield but their own stout hearts. 

The Judges who formed this first court were men of that 
fibre. They wrote imperishably with fingers numbed and 
gnarled, and graved on our lives a bill of rights outlasting 
parchment; with ink compounded in the blood of sacrifice, 
and what they did and what they said will, if remembered, 
hasten the coming of that perfect day, when in the evolution 
of the ages we shall render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things which are God’s. 


War Prospects 


IT WILL RAGE AND ROAR EVER MORE LOUDLY 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, First Lord of the British Admiralty 
Radio Address from London, January 20, 1940 


For several months past the Nazis have been uttering 

ferocious threats of what they are going to do to the 
Western democracies, to the British and French Empires 
when once they set about it, but so far it is the small neutral 
States that are bearing the brunt of German malice and 
cruelty. 

Neutral ships are sunk without law or mercy, not only by 
the blind and wanton mine but by the cold considered, 
deliberately aimed torpedo. The Dutch, the Belgians, the 
Danes, the Swedes and above all the Norwegians have their 
ships destroyed whenever they can be caught upon the high 
seas. 

It is only in the British and French convoys that safety 
is to be found. There in those convoys, it is 500 to 1 against 
being sunk. There the controlling forces are at work which 
are steadily keeping the seas open, steadily keeping its traffic 
going and establishing order and freedom of movement amid 
the waves of anarchy and sea murder. 

We, the aggrieved and belligerent powers who are waging 
war against Germany have no need to ask for respite. Every 
week our commerce grows. Every month our organization is 
improved and reinforced. We feel ourselves more confident 
day by day of our ability to police the seas and oceans, and 
to keep open and active the salt water highways by which 


Fors one wonders what is happening about the war. 


we live and along which we shall draw the means of victory. 

It seems pretty certain tonight that half the U-boats with 
which Germany began the war have been sunk and that their 
new building has fallen far behind what we expected. 

Our faithful Asdic fleet detector smells them out in the 
depths of the sea, and with the potent aid of the Royal Air 
Force I do not doubt that we shall break their strength and 
break their purpose. The magnetic mine and all the other 
mines with which the narrow waters, the approaches to this 
island are strewn do not present us with any problem which 
we deem insoluble. 

It must be remembered that in the last war we suffered 
very grievous losses from mines and that as a climax more 
than 600 British vessels were engaged solely upon the task of 
mine-sweeping. You must remember that. We must al- 
ways be expecting some new bad thing from Germany, but 
I will venture to say that it is with growing confidence that 
we await the further developments of variants of their attack. 

Here we are tonight, after nearly five months of all they 
can do against us on the seas, with the first U-boat campaign 
for the time being utterly broken, with the mining menace 
in good control, with our shipping virtually undiminished 
and with all the oceans of the world free from surface 
raiders. 

It is true that the Deutschland escaped the clutches of our 
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cruisers by the skin of her teeth, but the Spee still sticks up 
in the harbor of Montevideo as a grisly monument and as a 
measure of the fate in store for any Nazi warship which 
dabbles in piracy on the broad waters. 

As you know, I have always, after some long and hard 
experience, spoken with the utmost restraint and caution 
about the war at sea, and I am quite sure that there are many 
losses and misfortunes which lie ahead of us there, but in 
all humility and self-questioning I feel able to declare that at 
the Admiralty and, I have no doubt, at the French Ministry 
of Marine, things are not going so badly after all. Indeed, 
they have never gone so well in any naval war. 

We look forward as the months go by to establishing such 
a degree of safe sailing as will enable the commerce of all 
the nations whose ships accept our guidance not only to live 
but to thrive. This part, this sea affair, this part at least of 
the Nazi attack upon freedom is not going to bar the path 
of justice or of retribution. 

Very different is the lot of the unfortunate neutrals. 
Whether on sea or on land, they are the victims upon whom 
Hitler’s hate and spite descends. Look at the group of small 
but ancient and historic States which lie in the north, or 
look again at that other group of anxious people in the 
Balkans, or in the Danbue Basin, behind whom stands the 
resolute Turk. Every one of them is wondering tonight 
which will be the next victim on whom the criminal adven- 
turers of Berlin will cast their rending stroke. 

A German major makes a forced landing in Belgium with 
plans for the invasion of that country, whose neutrality 
Germany has so recently promised to respect. In Rumania 
there is deep fear lest by some deal between Moscow and 
Berlin they may become the next object of aggression. German 
intrigues are seeking to undermine the newly strengthened 
solidarity of the Southern Slavs. The hardy Swiss arm and 
man their mountain passes. The Dutch, whose services to 
European freedom will be remembered long after the smear 
of Hitler has been wiped from the human path, stand along 
their dikes as they did in the time of the tyrants of bygone 
days. All Scandinavia dwells brooding under Nazi and Bol- 
shevik threats. 

Only Finland, superb, nay, sublime, sublime in the jaws 
of peril, Finland shows what free men can do. The service 
rendered by Finland to mankind is magnificent. There, ex- 
posed for all the world to see, is the military incapacity of the 
Red Army and of the ed Air Force. Many illusions about 
Soviet Russia have been dispelled in these few and fierce 
weeks of fighting in the Arctic Circle. Every one can see 
how communism robs the soul of a nation, how it makes it 
abject and hungry in peace and proves it base and abomin- 
able in war. 

We cannot tell what the fate of Finland may be, but no 
more mournful spectacle could be presented to what is left 
to civilized mankind than that this splendid northern race 
should be at last worn down and reduced to servitude worse 
than death by the dull, brutish force of overwhelming num- 
bers. If the light of freedom which still burns so brightly in 
the frozen North should be finally quenched, it might well 
herald a return to the Dark Ages when every vestige of 
human progress during 2,000 years would be engulfed. 

But what would happen if all these neutral nations I have 
mentioned, and some others I have not mentioned, were with 
one spontaneous impulse to do their duty in accordance with 
the covenant of the League and were to stand together with 
the British and French Empires against aggression and 
wrong? 

At present their plight is lamentable and it will become 
much worse. They bow humbly and in fear to German 








threats of violence, comforting themselves meanwhile with 
the thought that the Allies will win, that Britain and France 
will strictly observe all the rules and conventions and that 
breaches of these laws are only to be expected from the 
German side. Each one hopes that if he feeds the crocodile 
enough, the crocodile will eat him last. All of them hope 
that the storm will pass before their turn comes to be de- 
voured. 

But I fear greatly that the storm will not pass. It will raye 
and it will roar ever more loudly, ever more widely. It will 
spread to the south, it will spread to the north. There is 
no chance of a speedy end except through united action, and 
if at any time Britain and France, wearying of the struggle, 
were to make a shameful peace, nothing would remain for 
the smaller States of Europe with their shipping and their 
possessions, nothing will remain but to be divided between 
the opposite, though similar, barbarisms of Nazidom and 
Bolshevism. 

The one thing that will be most helpful in determining 
the action of neutrals is their increasing sense of the power 
and resolution of the Western Allies. These small States 
are alarmed by the fact that the German armies are more 
numerous and that their air force is still more numerous, and 
also that both are nearer to them than the forces of Great 
Britain and France. 

Certainly it is true that we are facing numerical odds, but 
that is no new thing in our history. Very few wars have been 
won by mere numbers alone. Quality, will power, geographi- 
cal advantages, natural and financial resources, the com- 
mand of the sea, and, above all, a cause which rouses the 
spontaneous surging of human spirit in millions of hearts, 
these have proved to be the decisive factors in the human 
story. 

If it were otherwise, how would the race of men have 
risen above the ape? How otherwise would they have con- 
quered and extirpated the dragons and monsters of the brine? 
How would they have evolved the moral theme? How would 
they have marched forward across the centuries to broad 
conceptions of compassion, of freedom and of right? How 
would they ever have discerned those beacon lights which 
summon and guide us across the rough dark waters and 
presently will guide us across the flaming lines of battle 
toward better days which lie beyond? 

Numbers do not daunt us, but judged even by the test of 
numbers we have no reason to doubt that once the latent and 
now rapidly growing power of the British nation and empire 
are brought, as they must be, and as they will be, fully into 
line with the magnificent efforts of the French Republic, 
then even in mass and in weight we shall not be found want- 
ing. 

When we look behind the brazen front of Nazidom, as we 
have various means of doing, we see many remarkable signs 
of psychological and physical disintegration. We see their 
shortages of raw materials, which already begin to hamper 
both the quality and the volume of their war industry. We 
feel the hesitancy of divided council and the pursuing doubts 
which assail and undermine those who count on force and 
force alone. 

In the bitter and increasingly exacting conflict which lies 
before us we are resolved to keep nothing back and not to be 
outstripped by any in service to the common cause. Let the 
great cities of Warsaw, of Prague, of Vienna banish despair, 
even in the midst of their agony. Their liberation is sure. 
The day will come when the joy bells will ring again through- 
out Europe and when victorious nations, masters not only of 
their foes but of themselves, will plan and build in justice, in 
tradition and in freedom a house of many mansions where 


there will be room for all. 
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The Doctor Looks at the Citizen 


WE CANNOT ESCAPE FROM THE HARD REALITIES OF LIFE 


By TERRY M. TOWNSEND, M.D.., President, Medical Society of the State of New York 
Delivered before the Medical Society of the County of Queens, New York, January 30, 1940 


URING the last few years there has been an in- 

creasing popular interest in the doctor. He has been 

written about, talked about and legislated about. 
The citizen has been looking at the doctor. Perhaps it is 
time that the doctor looked at the citizen. 

But the citizen, when he looks at the doctor, is not likely 
to make a true appraisement. Though he is numerically 
almost a thousand to his one, and easily able to outvote him, 
and get what he demands, the citizen is unable, without help, 
to understand the doctor. He has neither the educational 
qualifications, nor the experience, to judge the doctor. But 
that does not seem to stop him from forming an opinion. 
What is the opinion? It is that judgment most often repeated 
to him by others, and which is most to his liking. And one 
of the things the citizen believes, is that life is too difficult 
and severe; that there ought to be an easy way to solve every 
problem and to get the good things of the world without the 
sacrifice and self-denial which has usually been the price at 
which they were to be obtained. Therefore he likes to be- 
lieve, when he is told it, that medical care ought to be pro- 
vided by government at a cost of little or nothing to him. 

On the other hand, the doctor is able to form a fairly 
accurate opinion of the citizen. He is a citizen himself. 
Though he has undergone a long training in self-discipline 
and self-reliance, yet he has within himself, but under con- 
trol, th vestiges of all the personality needs which are char- 
acteristic of the average citizen. 

The doctor looks at the citizen and finds him a willing 
tool in the hands of the professional political charlatan who 
continually tells him what he already likes to believe. It 
would be funny, were it not tragic, to trace the history of 
his befuddlement by one after another sweet singer of halcyon 
songs, who have played upon his weakness. First we were 
to have a managed currency, to bring back prosperity; then 
we were to have control of farm products, with plenty of 
‘money for the farmer through higher prices for his products; 
then unemployment was to be banished; we were to have 
peace and justice between labor and capital through a labor 
relations board. I do not need to weary you with the long 
list of ideal plans for perfecting this and that, all of which 
looked promising on paper but not one of which succeeded 
in practice in doing what it set out to do. There was one 
defect in all these plans. They left out the little matter of 
changing human beings in such a way as to permit the 
schemes to work. Now we have the newest hopeful promise 
—the others having failed—government medical care for all, 
with everybody healthy, and relieved of the necessity for 
paying for it. 

I am not intending here to discuss government medicine. 
What I wish to discuss is why it is, since these various pan- 
aceas to ease the lot of the citizen have failed, the citizen still 
seems eager to be fooled by each new plan? I believe the 
answer is because these plans offer the citizen an escape from 
the hard realities of life, just as phantasy does. Especially 
do they save him from accepting the possibility that the 
fault “is not in our stars but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.”” One’s own incompetence is a difficult fact to accept. 
So the citizen is prone to believe the demagogue who tells 
him the fault is not in himself. He wants to believe he can 
work less and earn more, save less and have more, go in 





debt and not have to pay it. The reason, he is told, why 
life has been so hard, is because he is deprived of his just 
reward by selfish persons seeking their own unearned profit. 
A plan is devised to change all this. And the trouble is that 
any plan is no better than the men who work it out, and in 
general, it will be found that one of the principal qualifica- 
tions for a political job is that the applicant know nothing 
much about what he is expected to do. The grandiose schemes 
fail because they attempt the impossible, which is to evade 
the realities of life; second, they fail later than they other- 
wise might because incompetence has a way of hiding and 
defending its ineptitude. 

I suppose the standing jokes about the W.P.A. workers 
did not move the average citizen to action because he was 
unable to find any specific way that he could do anything 
about it. He had no sense of personal responsibility. He felt 
he did not bear the brunt of the cost. A mythical “govern- 
ment” was paying for it. He did not stop to think that 
government is a legal fiction, that it does not exist at all 
except in imagination, that it is only men and women occu- 
pying jobs, allowed to occupy them by the citizen himself, 
who has the power to control or remove them, if he would 
exert it. 

But he does not exert this power. You and I, even we who 
know our power, who know that we could, if we willed and 
acted together, force obedience to our demands, we do noth- 
ing. Why? I believe it is a significant sign. It is easier to 
think that we cannot do anything about it than to think 
what we can. Effort is avoided, and effort is painful. Most 
of us are seeking an easy way out of our problems. 

We talk a great deal about “democracy.” A radio pro- 
gram this winter was styled “Democracy in Action.” It was 
promoted by government agencies. A meeting has just been 
held at Washington on the subject “Children in a Democ- 
racy.” I call your attention to the fact that we are not living 
in a democracy at all. We are living under a form of repre- 
sentative government. Theoretically, the people under such 
a form of government are not thought to know enough about 
public questions to decide them, so they send—theoretically 
again—their best men to legislative sessions to decide these 
questions for them. At any rate, there is no way under our 
form of government, for the people to vote, except in rare 
instances, on public measures. To be able to do so, I take it, 
is the essence of democracy. So, in the radio talks, a govern- 
ment which is not a democracy, presents talks about a democ- 
racy in action, and in the latter case, groups of persons meet- 
ing for the purpose of advancing the interests of children, 
speak of them as living under a form of government which 
does not exist in this country. More than that, the handling 
of the meeting itself was undemocratic. A pile of documents 
was presented to the audience on the education of children, 
their health, and kindred subjects. The pile stood almost a 
foot high. The meeting lasted a week. Newspaper accounts 
represented that this pile of documents was “discussed” by 
the delegates. The public was led to believe that the results 
were spontaneous. As a matter of fact, the whole program 
was framed weeks in advance, the material was prepared by 
those who had their own special cause to plead, and no 
chance was given for all who might disagree with the points 
made, to prepare and present a contrary view. I do not mean 
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that this conference was something that should be criticised. 
It was a good thing. But it was not democratic and it did 
not deal with children in a democracy. It offered to an audi- 
ence assembled in Washington certain conclusions by a few 
persons who had worked on certain problems, and the audi- 
ence was asked to think as its leaders thought, and they did 
so. The decision was the only one they were offered any 
opportunity to make. 

Now, personally, I think these. methods are perhaps good 
ones in working with groups in order to get things done. 
The only thing I object to is the false claim of using the 
democratic method, and the suspicion which is in my mind 
that there may be other dishonest particulars in any scheme 
which is the product of the type of mind so easily beguiled 
into believing its own prevarications. 

So we come down now to this: The citizen is being told 
that he is the repository of all goodness and wisdom, and 
that he is living in a democracy in which his will is law; but 
as a matter of fact both these statements are false. He thinks 
what he is told to think, by the most persuasive of the voices 
to which he listens, and he seldom has any way of exerting 
his rights, even if he knows what he wants and needs, which 
he does not know. The inability of the crowd to rule itself 
is not something we are going to change. It has always been 
true. I am not quarreling with it, because it is one of the 
realities that cannot be altered. And the situation would not 
be serious except for one other fact. We do not, in truth, 
elect our wisest and best men to represent us in the Senate 
and the Congress. In general, we elect men of the type that 
subscribes to only one principle—to get re-elected. As a 
result, the politician curries favor with the crowd, who 
knowing nothing at all or very little about the subject matter, 
are easily beguiled by plausible statements, flattery, and a 
patronizing paternalism. 

Many of the difficulties under which we labor in this 
country today may be traced back to the enervating effects 
of the luxury in which the entire population has indulged, in 
good times, from the workingman to the industrial employer 
of labor. We have been led to believe that we are all entitled 
to everything we see advertised; a car, a home, a radio. If 
we cannot pay cash we can buy it on time. Now that is all 
right when things go well, but it is true of our collective 
lives, as well as our individual careers, that there are periods 
when all does not go well. Then what happens? Hard luck 
is difficult for any of us to accept. It is a stern reality. Yet 
Seneca said that “Animals whose hoofs are hardened on 
rough ground can travel any road,” and Shakespeare notes 
that “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” If we properly react, 
we are strengthened. But we are weakened if we seek to 
escape by any one of the methods which life offers in abun- 
dance, the cheapest of which is alcohol and the most expensive 
is to act on the chimera that anything which can be imagined 
can be done—that good intentions are a substitute for wisdom. 

The psychiatrist tells us that the insane act as if no 
accomplishment were impossible, they recognize no limita- 
tions to the granting of their needs, and they admit no 
authority or opinion so good as their own. They are ego- 
centric—the environment exists only for them, and because 
it does not alter at their command, they take refuge in escape 
mechanisms to relieve the conflict. They cannot stand reality, 
so they take flight from it. Not all the insane are in hospi- 
tals. Everyone, to some extent, flees certain realities. It is 
only when the mechanism which is substituted for reality 
becomes dangerous to others, or to the patient himself, that 
he is removed from society. 

Now there is a collective mechanism of escape as well as 
an individual one; we may have mass delusions, mass escapes. 
Le Bon first pointed out in his book “The Crowd” that 


crowds are impulsive, irritable, and move on a lower level 


than the individuals who compose them, being impelled by 
their emotions, never by intelligent thinking. Instances are 
recorded of mobs breaking into bakeries to steal bread, and 
destroying the machinery with which it is made. The witch 
mania in New England in the early years of this country 
affords an example. Le Bon’s book was first translated into 
English in 1896. In its introduction the author made this 
amazing prediction: ““The age we are about to enter will in 
truth be THE ERA OF CROWDS.” Mass reactions were never 
so common as they are today. The crowd is highly suggest- 
ible and uncritical of statements. It is actuated by basic 
emotions such as fear, jealousy, and envy. They afford an 
escape for those who cannot undergo the hardship of self- 
criticism and self-improvement to better themselves, who 
cannot face the difficulties of life. 

It seems to me that all thinking persons today should fear 
the advent of television as a widespread means of conveying 
messages to the people. Here is the ideal tool, once it be 
seized by persons adept in its use, for persuading the public 
to follow blindly any leader whose personality is of the type 
to render him easily believed by the crowd, and whose self~ 
respect is so slight that he is willing to repeat knowingly the 
falsehoods that afford the crowd-mind the means of escape 
from hardship. First he will offer the phantasies of the world 
in which everyone has everything he wants; couple this with 
the urge to hate those who have what the crowd does not 
possess. It will not be difficult then to create the confusions 
of mind which prepare for such phantasmagoria as history 
illustrates in the French revolution, and the present world 
war. Unfortunately there is no way to put whole nations 
into padded cells. They have to run riot until the crowd 
disease has spent its force. 

I am leaving the subject without presenting a suggested 
treatment for these mass disorders of humanity. I wish I} 
knew the cure. Please excuse me if I fail to offer one. 
When I note, as I think I have shown here, so many failures 
of cures prescribed by well-intentioned economic and social 
leaders, I hesitate to think that I could possibly know how 
to prevent what seems to be the operation of natural laws, 
Civilization moves in cycles. Man builds up his complex life, 
becomes corrupted by luxury, destroys his own civilization 
and weakens himself in so doing, goes again into darkness, 
to rebuild, after centuries, perhaps. Seeking, struggling, rest- 
less, foolish MAN! 

What is going on in a world insane today, is perhaps 
merely a symptom. The disease may lie much deeper. What 
are people fighting about, what are they debating about, 
what are they quarreling about, today? Mostly, I fear, it is 
for material possessions. Objects. Yet there are those wha 
like to think that man is primarily a spiritual creature, and 
that the main purpose of living should not be to obtain 
goods and chattels, lands and buildings, but to attain to the 
good life, which is the inner life, as well pursued in poverty 
as in riches. False values, false goals, false ambitions, and 
of course false realizations, are the result. It is not a mere 
coincidence that in many countries where the people have 
been robbed of their freedom they have also been deprived of 
their churches. 

If there be a cure for the existing disorders, it may come 
when a courageous leader arises who will tell the people that 
the hard, thorny path to the only Utopia we can ever have 
on earth requires that we be honest and not evasive with 
ourselves, our problems, and our fellow-man. We cannot 
really escape our problems for the very good reason that we 
are our problems; each man is his own problem, each group 
is its own. When we accept these difficulties instead of try- 
ing to escape them, and try to make ourselves more worthy, 
try to give more, rather than get more, perhaps the way out 
will be made clear. 
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Management 


THE SKY IS FULL OF CLOUDS 


By WILLIAM L. BATT, President, 
Delivered before the Society of Automotive 


tion to be pessimistic. The sky is full of clouds; and 
the horizon, far away. To the usual problems with 
which management is ordinarily confronted are added many 
others, unfamiliar and foreboding; difficulties with labor, the 
uncertainty of government’s attitude, the seeming lack of 
confidence in business on the part of the people at large; and 
if these were not enough to turn management’s hair grey, 
the millions of unemployed, the implications of a soaring 
national debt, the threats to the American system of indi- 
vidual enterprise and last, but not least—a world torn by 
war and dictatorship. 
Surely we shall agree that this is a dark picture; to add 
to its discouragement, let me read you a few editorial ex- 
tracts from leading American Newspapers. 


“This administration is but a continued series of 
Strange Events. The infringements upon the Constitu- 
tion—nominating a successor—the Executive intermed- 
dling with our national and State elections—derange- 
ment of the currency—executive usurpation—a violation 
of public faith—loss of confidence—enormous increase 
of our public expenditures.” 

“One of the gravest difficulties with which business- 
men have to deal in this country is the possibility that 
the policy of the government with reference to their 
affairs may change at any moment.” 

“The Government should leave the regulation of 
business to businessmen and to the laws of business.” 

“The country is suffering from a lack of confidence 
caused by uncertainty as to the financial and economic 
policy of the present Administration. All that is needed 
is a restoration of confidence.” 


A S management looks ahead, there is certainly the tempta- 


Perhaps, I neglected to give you the dates of these edi- 
torials: the first is 1837, the last is 1893. 

Does this striking similarity of pessimism of one hundred 
years ago and today, justify a conclusion that business is 
always apprehensive—always discouraged in the face of 
difficulty? Or does it only indicate that business is realistic 
—that it refuses to hide its head in the sand of unreal 
optimism, that is insists upon testing the probabilities of the 
future by the reactions of the past? 

I am reminded of the Justice of the Peace who refused 
to listen to the lawyer for the defense, and gave as his reason 
that hearing both sides of the case was confusing to the 
bench. 

This audience, made up largely of men of engineering 
training and as such accustomed to asking for all the facts 
in any case, will not be confused by an attempt to see both 
sides of some of these grave issues which confront American 
business today. 

What better place could be found for such a discussion 
than this great city of Detroit—yesterday a small inland 
lake town—today a great industrial metropolis; the mother 
of an industry born within two score years—today the largest 
single aggregation of industrial capital in the country; a city 
and an industry which in their growth have extraordinarily 
exemplified the private enterprise system ; an industry where- 
in the forces of free competition continue, to an unusual 
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degree, to have unrestricted play. This is a strikingly ap- 
propriate background against which to project these diverse 
and provoking characteristics of our modern economic struc- 
ture, which, as never before, challenge management for 
solution. 

For it appears to me that we are on the threshold of 
a fundamental and far-reaching determination. Whether the 
future of this country holds in store for us and our posterity 
a free and competitive form of economy and of government, 
or whether it holds in store a system of government owner- 
ship, government control and central authority, depends, in 
large measure, on what is taking place now, and what may 
occur within the relatively near future. This determination 
is not one which faces the United States alone—it is world- 
wide in scope. The disruptive forces throughout the world, 
and specifically the present conflict in Europe, are symp- 
tomatic of this basic problem. 

The symptoms are so severe that there are many who re- 
sign themselves to the position that the competitive, cap- 
italistic system of private property is doomed, and that there 
is no use in indulging in wishful thinking that it can con- 
tinue. At the other extreme, there are those who close their 
eyes completely to recent political and economic developments, 
here and throughout the world, and who refuse to give any 
consideration to the possibility that our system of private 
property may be threatened. To these must be added those 
who stubbornly refuse even to consider that any correction 
in our system may be necessary. 

If our system is to be preserved, I am convinced that some 
of our attitudes toward today’s problems must and will 
undergo change. Let us look at some of the more immediate 
ones in a little detail. 

Obviously one of the first will be the labor problem. Now 
in the old days, when the system of individual enterprise was 
in its prime, a man worked when he would, for whom he 
would and sold his services for what they would bring; if 
he were more capable of willing to work harder, he expected 
to earn in proportion; if he had less ability or wasn’t inter- 
ested in work, then he didn’t expect help. The poor house 
and the Potters field were familiar institutions to him. 

From the employers’ point of view things were simple; 
men were hired when they were needed and fired when they 
weren't; the foremen’s employment manual was all too fre- 
quently summed up in the words: “Pay ’em well—treat ’em 
rough—tell ’em nothing”. 

Of course, there were sympathetic and considerate em- 
ployers but it is important to note that they were sympathetic 
and considerate by choice not by necessity. If they paid high 
wages and provided unusually favorable working conditions 
it was because they thought it paid or they felt better running 
that kind of a business. 

They didn’t think much of labor unions, and the idea of 
their employees needing or wanting the institutions of col- 
lective bargaining smacked of something foreign and undesir- 
able; in the nineties of anarchy—in the teens of this century 
of bolshevism and today of communism. 

When the Wagner Act came along, it was thoroughly 
disliked and some of us did all we could to nullify its opera- 
tion. Its unwise and unstatesmanlike administration — as 
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obvious to friends as well as enemies—gave ground for hope 
that it might soon go the way of NRA, either as unconstitu- 
tional or unsupported by public sentiment. 

The organizers in labor’s ranks have quite naturally met 
that resistance with such force as they were able to muster— 
frequently unwisely—sometimes with violence. Too rarely 
have both sides met the issue with long range vision, with 
patience and tolerance. 

For what it may be worth, I give it as my judgment that 
collective bargaining, as a guaranteed right of labor is here 
to stay. I hope the Wagner Act may be modified to eliminate 
its demonstrated inequities, and the policies of the National 
Labor Relations Board reconstituted, but I do not think the 
Act will be repealed. 

How fast unionism as the force to implement the col- 
lective bargaining principle for labor, is to grow, will be 
considerably influenced by our attitude as employers. If we 
do for labor all that can wisely be done—if we treat labor 
as a force to be fairly reckoned with in the disposition of the 
customer’s dollar—if we convince labor that no outsider can 
have that real consideration for its welfare that the employer 
can, and demonstrate that interest in a human way, then 
the labor organizer will have his work cut out for him. But 
the employee will have to be convinced that we honestly 
agree with his right to be free from unfair discharge, his 
right to bargain colectively, his right to belong to a union if 
he wants to. When he believes that is the policy of his 
employer, I have faith that eventually he will insist on his 
fellow workman and himself acting squarely in return. 

By and large the American workman is nobody’s fool; he 
can be misled for a while, but in the long run, he can be 
depended on to come to a sound conclusion. He will come to 
that conclusion, however, by the persuasion of fairness, by 
patient example, by tolerance and mediation—not by legisla- 
tion and not by force. 

It seems to me inevitable that the pendulum will swing 
still further in the direction of security for labor. To the 
extent that this is not provided voluntarily by private enter- 
prise, it is likely to be provided by legislation or judicial 
interpretation. The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court is requiring the Rock Island Railway to take 
care of labor displaced in a consolidation of services, is an 
example of the willingness of the Courts today to recognize 
the proprietary interest of labor in its job. This is a new 
conception of property rights and the implications of such a 
decision are far-reaching. 

It may well be, therefore, that management is actually 
preserving the fundamental principle of private property if 
it does everything it can to see that as many people as pos- 
sible have more property of their own; not alone buildings 
and ground, but automobiles, and radios and jobs. 

“This is my machine—my bench—my desk” imply some 
measure of pride and possession and if the element of respon- 
sibility can be tied to the holding of a job, I am not too 
much concerned over this new concept of property right. 
But so that no one shall construe this as a justification for 
such excesses by labor as this city has seen, let me point out 
that the possession of a property right does not mean its 
uncontrolled use. Try to burn your own house, use your 
own automobile to the danger of your neighbor, leave your 
own mangy dog to die by the road, and see what society 
does to you. 

The possession of property is the surest guarantee of its 
better use, and the more sure labor is in its job, the better 
it is likely to treat that job. This is not parlor pink philos- 
ophy but plain common sense. 

In influencing the direction of the relations between man- 
agement and labor, there is a factor which is likely to exert 








continuously greater pressure, and that is the attitude of the 
public. We have lately seen in this state evidences of its 
antagonism to the unreasonableness of labor’s demands and 
this may be counted upon as a corrective force of growing 
magnitude. It will determine the attitude of local law en- 
forcement agencies and, in the long run, the trend of state 
and national legislation. 

The widely quoted British Trades Disputes Act, curbing 
the power of British Labor which had been a century in the 
building, was a direct result of the General Strike of 1926, 
and the positive answer of an outraged public. To those who 
are discouraged by the seemingly continuous conflict in the 
labor field, the hundred year experience of England may 
be illuminating. 

But over the last ten years, we have had painful proof 
that this determination of the public to assert its interest, 
cuts both ways, for there is no doubt in my mind that the 
considerable loss of confidence in business came about because 
the man in the street felt business had let him down. And if 
he gets the idea that our criticism of the Wagner Act, the 
Wages and Hours Act and similar legislation, is for our own 
selfish interest and so that we can be freer to take advantage 
of labor, then we can be prepared for legislation far more 
stringent than anything we have seen so far. 

The attitude of Government toward business troubles us; 
we in the automobile industry are accustomed to thinking of 
ourselves in rather complimentary terms; we have made 
large contributions to the national welfare; we give the 
customer more and more for his money; we have raised his 
standard of living and added enormously to his comfort and 
convenience. 

Why shouldn’t Government appropriately recognize and 
appreciate us, instead of so frequently treating us as male- 
factors and social offenders. We have served the public well, 
the Industry tends to say, and we continue to serve it well, 
if left to go our own way without too much interference 
from people and agencies who have opinions without respon- 
sibility for final accomplishment. 

That position is understandable and with some exceptions, 
I think Government has been sympathetic to it. It may be 
that some of Government’s criticism comes because of its 
apprehension that the industry may be tending away from 
its traditional practices of free enterprise, and its desire that 
this outstanding example shall be preserved; in any event, 
I am inclined to believe that this industry has been remark- 
ably free of criticism by Government, rather than unduly 
subject to it, when you consider its vast size and the far- 
reaching impact of its acts. 

One of our leading business publications recently made the 
following observation: 


“Few if any industries have ever had the exhaustive 
going over that the Federal Trade Commission admin- 
istered to the motor vehicle industry in its recent in- 
vestigation and none has ever won so lavish an en- 
comium from a government agency at its conclusion as 
the following: ‘Consumer benefits from competition in 
the automobile industry have probably been more sub- 
stantial than in any other large industry studied by the 
Commission.’ ” 


After all this Government of ours is not something of 
another world—we put it there and it belongs to us. When 
we don’t like the things it does, we have several remedies, 
most of which we rarely use. As individuals, we can write 
to our representatives expressing our views. If you don’t 
think that carries weight, go into any Senators’ office in 
Washington, particularly at a time of national controversy, 
and see the careful analysis being made of letters from con- 
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stituents. They carry real weight. Each of us has a circle 
of immediate influence in his community—there we can affect 
the thinking of others. Of course, our Company connections 
afford management more obvious and larger scale opportu- 
nities for influencing public thinking—not as the propagandist 
but as the trustee of many interests, the consumer, the em- 
ployee and the investor. 

One way of showing the public what industry means to it 
is to picture the part of a single plant in any neighborhood. 

Let us assume a theoretical community centering around 
a small factory of one hundred fifty employees. Now with 
the proportion that exist over the United States, we shall 
find the following amazing picture of its needs: The factory 
itself will have an investment in plant and equipment of a 
million dollars. The annual factory payroll will run to 
$180,000., providing direct support for 600 people. The 
entire working population of the community is 650 people. 
There are 33 retail stores; 320 automobiles and the service 
to go with them; 393 homes; a school house of 22 rooms. 
Two dozen professional men will find opportunity in Indus- 
tryville. $53,000. is paid annually to the railroads. The 
town uses farm products from 6,600 acres. There’s a total 
taxable valuation of two and one-half million dollars. Retail 
sales reach over half a million dollars. And throughout In- 
dustryville, in the course of a normal year, the almost un- 
believable sum of seven million dollars of check and cash 
payments is completed, All this from a single, small unit of 
manufacturing industry. 

We have not thoroughly sold the man in the street that 
he and his Government must provide an atmosphere in which 
industry can thrive and make that great contribution to his 
existence, to his comforts and luxuries, of which it is capable 
and which it has never yet fully realized. Words won't con- 
vince him, but performance will. 

At the outset I spoke of unemployment as one of the big 
problems of management. Now let me emphasize that manu- 
facturing industry is not as much at fault here as most people 
think. In Sept. 1929, it employed 11,367,000 people; In 
Sept. 1937, 11,308,000 only 57,000 less! Of course, some of 
those who had come of working age during that period would 
normally have gone into industry if more jobs had been avail- 
able; perhaps it is reasonably close to conclude that the unem- 
ployment in manufacturing industry in Sept. 1937 was in 
the order of 1,000,000. But this is only a fraction of what 
the man in the street has been inclined to lay at our door. 

What must concern us as engineers is the danger of in- 
creasing pressure to restrict technological improvement. This 
would be fatal. Our vital need today is for a larger national 
income, more goods, and at lower prices, better goods, new 
goods, and these can only come as a result of more research 
and technology—more brains not less. Through the super- 
visory force and particularly the foreman, management 
should make every effort to show this picture to its employees 
so that they will not turn to restriction of new ideas as a 
cure for unemployment. 

Another of managements problems has not had much atten- 
tion; that is the question of regularity of employment for 
hourly wage employees. Most of our thinking and discus- 


sion has centered around wage rates and strike after strike 
has kept men out of work for days and weeks over an argu- 
ment for a few cents more per hour. What pays the factory 
employees’ bills at home is what he carries home in his pay 
envelope per week and per year, and the maximum possible 
vearly income can only be the result of regularized employ- 
ment. Some few consumers goods concerns—soap, shoes and 


like, have done a remarkable job in this direction, and the 
automobile industry has for several years and with increasing 
success, been attempting to level out its production. 

But for industry generally it has seemed to be an almost 
impossible objective ; I still think something worth while can 
be accomplished if each of us will look just at his own busi- 
ness to see what he can do to provide more regular work. In 
some cases, it is possible and safe to build up inventories in 
slack times; in other, some work-sharing may be practicable; 
plans for employee overdrafts to be repaid in busier times are 
being tried. The point is that every concern which succeeds 
in leveling to any degree its own production, becomes to that 
extent, a steadier purchaser and contributes that much to 
someone else’s more even production. One thing we can all 
do is to be more reasonable in our planning and purchasing 
requirements as they affect our suppliers. I suspect every 
supply man in the room will echo that sentiment. 

Let me leave this subject only with the suggestion that it 
is a number one job of management, and the extent to which 
more regularized employment is provided will be a direct 
measure of labor satisfaction with its job. I am not nearly 
as much concerned with the menace of the “isms” or with the 
Browders and the Kuhns as with the certain reactions of men 
out of work, Because it is our number one danger, it is 
our number one job. 

In beginning this talk, I said that it seemed to me impera- 
tive that business management recognize the dangers of in- 
creasing Government regulation and control as leading 
steadily toward central authority and Government owner- 
ship. This industry has been aware of that danger. Its policy 
of lower and lower prices for its product, or more and more 
value for the same money, has certainly been responsible for 
the good-will which the public generally holds toward it. It 
has not run frantically to Government for help against this 
or that competitive problem; it has encouraged world trade 
and has asked for little protection for itself. 

This is an example which industry generally may well 
endeavor to follow. Business alone can save the private prop- 
erty system and check the trend toward totalitarianism. 

It must shift its emphasis from a defense to an aggressive 
offense: for its regular habit of attacking government, it can 
make more friends by turning toward its own self-improve- 
ment, toward talking about and doing those things which 
the public will like. Better products at lower prices; more 
flexible prices to meet the buyer’s changing pocketbook ; better 
relations with labor; better behavior as a neighbor in the 
community. Such policies will find a receptive attitude where 
it does the most good—in local groups of businessmen—with 
the employee in his home; it is easier for all of us to think 
in terms of things we see and know in our everyday living. 

For us as management to hold such views doesn’t mean 
we're turning pink or selling out; it only means that we are 
determined to have the leadership which belongs to us; to 
win back whatever public confidence we may have lost; to 
show to the American people that its greatest good lies down 
the road of private enterprise and not down the road of more 
and more control by Government. To no group of business 
leaders can this appeal be more persuasive than to the men 
who make up the automotive industry. These are men who 
have carved a stupendous enterprise out of their imagination, 
who like sturdy pioneers have surmounted seemingly impos- 
sible obstacles, one after the other; these men are made out 
of too heroic stuff to admit failure in these newer problems 
of management which have to do more with methods than 
materials, more with men than machines. 
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IT HAS BECOME A POPULAR CATCHWORD 
By JOHN HAMILTON, Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
Delivered before a political forum at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, January 30, 1940 


E hear a great deal about liberalism today. In cur- 

ent political discussion few words are more fre- 

quently used and few are less understood. It has 
become a popular catch word, a nebula of half understood 
ideas, a smoke screen for designing propaganda of all sorts. 
In recent years this word “liberalism” has become almost a 
necessary badge for the holding of public office, although few 
who claim the label seem to know really what it means. 

It seems to me eminently fitting then that in these halls 
of scholarship and learning we pause briefly to inquire into 
the nature of real liberalism. Such inquiry, I believe, will 
disclose that much which passes among us today as liberalism 
is merely disguised subversive radicalism and a cloak for the 
schemes of crafty politicians who would substitute bureau- 
cracy for our constitutional form of government and eco- 
nomic regimentation for our system of free American enter- 
prise. 

Present-day liberalism flows from two distinct traditions in 
the eighteenth century. They are not easy to distinguish 
because they often express themselves in the same words. 
The first lays emphasis on reason, on individual initiative on 
freedom guaranteed by a bill of rights. It is from this phi- 
losophy that real liberalism stems. 

The second liberal tradition that has come down to us 
had its origin in the emotionalism of Rousseau. It empha- 
sizes enthusiasm, collective sovereignty and, yes, even the 
uprising of the people. It is this philosophy which has been 
perverted into the false liberalism of today which, like char- 
ity, is used to cover a multitude of sins. 

It was on the first of these traditions that the old English 
liberalism was based—the liberalism which we carried for- 
ward in this country for 150 years. In politics it found 
expression in the formal limiting of the powers of govern- 
ment by recognized respected constitutional checks and 
grants. 

The purpose of a constitution is first of all to compel the 
sovereign power to act only within the law. Instead of de- 
pending on the government to make them decent, reasonable 
Englishmen sought to make the government decent and so to 
respect the dignity and peace of the individual, to assure 
men’s rights by seeing to it that everyone had legal remedies 
against usurpation. 

The great purpose was to prevent any organized group to 
rule by sheer brute force. Inevitable conflicts among men 
were to be settled as matters of principle and reasoned law. 
This is revealed, for instance, in the whole tone of Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation. The argument is based on discussion 
of the rights guaranteed men under the constitution. “We 
conquer,” said Burke, “not by force but by our constitution.” 
Here is no rule or ruin temper of mind. Discussion here is 
not intellectual bullying or raucous demand, but a tolerant 
attempt at a meeting of minds. 

Thus, we may define real liberals as those who have 
learned to exercise self-restraint, to respect one another’s 
independence, to grant one another opportunity for self- 
development and personal responsibility. In other words, we 
have real liberalism when people on the whole are intelligent 
enough to create a social order in which both the individual 
citizen and the government mind their own business. 

The characteristics of the pseudo liberals are a passion for 
blind reform, an impulse to crusading and an attitude of in- 


tolerance. Without a cause and a creed their ego shrinks. 
Their wish to be important is rationalized as devotion to 
principle. Their lack of inner adjustment and their emo- 
tional instability they mistake for philosophic love of truth. 

Raymond Moley, in his book, “After Seven Years,” relates 
an anecdote concerning President Roosevelt that aptly illus- 
trates this type of mind. 

The President told Moley that he wanted a “fighting 
speech” for his annual message in 1936. 

“Whom are you going to fight? And for what?” the 
astonished Moley asked. 

The President, Moley says, was vague about whom he 
wanted to fight or why. But he was very definitely of the 
opinion that fight he must. 

Liberals with such a mental outlook seldom attain intel- 
lectual independence; their life is a series of conversions. 
The objects of their belief shift and change but the act of 
believing remains the same. They accept their latest faith 
with the same infantile credulity and delusion of finality as 
their first. 

Their technique to bring about what has been called the 
more abundant life is to operate on man from without, 
manipulate his environment, regulate the conditions of his 
life. Never mind about individual responsibility—such a 
term has no place in their vocabulary. Treat every man as 
an automaton. Emancipate the masses by social machinery. 

So they talk glibly of liberalism. But the course they pur- 
sue Clearly indicates that they are little familiar with Hume 
and Voltaire. Indeed, from their mouthings one would 
hardly suspect that Hobbes, Milton, Montaigne, Rabelais, 
Locke, Gibbon, Shelley, John Stuart Mill, or even our own 
Emerson and James had ever lived and made their priceless 
contributions to the cause of real liberalism. 

None has paid greater lip service to liberalism than Mr. 
Roosevelt and members of his administration. But if true 
liberalism be what I conceive it to be, let us apply the acid 
test to the New Deal and its works. 

Is it liberalism to demand that our essential liberties be 
handed over to boards of bureaucrats over which the people 
have no control because they never submit themselves to the 
verdict of a popular election? 

Is it liberalism to tax business enterprise to death and to 
shut off the free flow of investment funds into new enterprise ? 

Nowhere in the world have enterprising young men with 
only meager capital had such opportunities to start in busi- 
ness as in the United States. 

Is it liberalism to take from them their surplus earnings 
in the form of an undistributed profits tax and prevent them 
from plowing back these earnings into a growing enterprise ? 

Is it liberalism to thus prevent the growth of small busi- 
ness? Is it liberalism to leave the small business man so little 
profit that when slack periods come he has no funds to tide 
him over and must close up shop? 

Is it liberalism to use the prestige of the Federal Govern- 
ment to split organized labor wide open and embroil it in 
civil war? 

The answers, I believe, are obvious. And I also believe 
that you will agree with me that true liberals, today as al- 
ways, are those who are making a determined fight against 
the centralization of government powers in one man. True 
liberals would never vote for such relics of the reactionary 
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periods in France and China as the New Deal schemes to 
restrict by compulsion industrial and agricultural production 
and fix prices. True liberals favor enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws and not their suspension. 

True liberals would never vote for irresponsible fiscal 
measures and for monetary tinkering which chiefly benefit a 
few speculators at the expense of the industrious farmer and 
worker. True liberals today are fighting against domination 
of the labor movement by government bureaucrats. 

True liberals do not harbor in their party leaders who 
deny men their constitutional rights of free speech and assem- 
bly. True liberals cannot remain silently acquiescent when 
funds voted to relieve the distress of the unemployed are 
use for partisan political purposes. 

For a short period after entering the White House, Mr. 
Roosevelt indicated an understanding of true liberalism, for 
he said that “too often in recent history liberal governments 
have been wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy.” What 
he then feared has happened, for today Mr. Roosevelt re- 
gards as a liberal anyone generous and liberal with other 
people’s money. 

So much for the liberalism of the New Deal. Now let us 
look at the attitude of the New Deal towards youth. The 
question has been raised in your series of discussions here as 
to whether student America should concern itself with poli- 
tics. The answer is a short, sharp, decisive “yes.” For the 
students of America are young, ambitious and self-reliant. 
They do not want government handouts, but a real oppor- 
tunity to help themselves. 

And what hope does the New Deal hold out to them? 
Let me quote you what Aubrey Williams, head of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, said in an address before the 
Council of Social Agencies of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1936. I 
quote: 

‘Thousands of young men and women leaving our schools 
each year are destined never to become self-supporting and 
independent in the sense that your and my generation were 
led to believe was our due. The supply of workers exceeds 
the demand. Man power is a drug on the market. The pro- 
ductive forces of this country are glutted with brain and 
brawn which they cannot use. And what can’t be utilized 
is simply laid aside to moulder and decay.” 

Are you willing to be “laid aside to moulder and decay?” 
Are you willing to accept that philosophy of defeatism? 
Never!—not if I know the spirit of the students and youth 
of the United States! 

A significant report was made recently by the “American 
Youth Commission,” a body of leading educators and indus- 
trialists that inquired into the nature, extent and cause of 
the problem of unemployed young men and women. 

The report stated that the rate of unemployment is higher 
among youth between 20 and 24 than in any older age group, 
and that the rate of unemployment above the age of 55 is not 
nearly as high as under the age of 25. The report also 
stated and I quote directly: 

‘“. . the number of farm boys who reach the age of 18 
each year is more than twice as great as the number of farms 
that fall vacant. Opportunities ... are reduced by the grow- 
ing concentration of business and the diminution in the num- 
ber of small businesses. . . . The restrictive rules of trade 
unions and professional associations have limited . . . open- 
ings for beginners.” 

‘And the only answer the New Deal has—the only answer 
it has ever had in its futile and costly attempt to solve the 
unemployment problem—is the creation of more work proj- 
ects ! 

Is it really, as the report states, a growing concentration of 
business that compels us to throw young producers on the 
scrap heap before they have even begun to produce? If that 





is so, should not some thought be given as to whether busi- 
ness should not be deconcentrated ? 

Is it truly the diminution of successful small businesses 
that is to blame? Then how about working to restore small 
businesses? Are our prospective farmers really outnumbering 
the farms? Could government policies curtailing crops and 
tending towards even larger farms have anything to do with 
it? Are the restrictive rules of trade unions a factor? Then 
should not some attention be given to modification of those 
rules? 

And while we’re about it, shouldn’t we get rid of every 
depressive rule and practice; every price-fixing, trade-barri- 
cading, production-thwarting, competition-stifling dodge that 
is hamstringing our economy? Hasn’t the time come to stop 
feeding free men the dangerous pap that the way for a 
nation to get rich is to destroy its wealth, restrain its pro- 
duction and restrict its jobs? 

On April 13, 1936, Mr. Roosevelt made a speech in Balti- 
more, addressed to the youth of the nation. What he said 
was little noted nor long remembered. In view of the New 
Deal record since that time, a re-reading of that address to- 
day leaves the impression that its significance lies not in what 
Mr. Roosevelt said but in what he failed to say. 

It was in this address that Mr. Roosevelt said that “some 
people tell you that even with a completely restored pros- 
perity there will be a vast permanent army of unemployed. 
I do not accept that.” How hollow that sounds in view of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s more recent utterances on the subject! 

And when in Baltimore Mr. Roosevelt discussed reem- 
ployment he failed to make mention of the obvious truth 
that if corporations were not allowed to keep surpluses it 
would mean the curtailment of employment and the reduc- 
tion of wages as soon as the inevitable rainy day came. 

He did not say but well he might have that every young 
man and young woman coming out of college knows that 
there can be no jobs unless business is making some profit. 

And he might also have well said that all young people 
know that if we do not encourage industry, if we pass legis- 
lation which hinders and stifles business, this will create more 
unemployment and therefore less opportunity for young 
people to get jobs. 

Yes, Mr. Roosevelt might well have said these things to 
the youth of America, because our young men and young 
women understand conditions pretty well—many of them 
better than the New Deal Administration. 

They understand that unless the finances of the nation are 
put in order, it is the youth of America and the generation 
to come who will have to pay both direct and indirect taxes 
to liquidate the already colossal and ever-growing Federal 
debt. 

Fresh from school, high school or college, our young men 
and women know that a business house cannot add employees 
unless it can afford to pay them. They know that industry 
is as anxious to employ more workers as unemployed workers 
are anxious to get jobs. 

Waiting impatiently on the threshold of life, youth real- 
ized that its opportunities can never rise until, with the 
overwhelming force of its millions of new votes, it removes 
extravagant and experimenting officials from high office, lifts 
the weight of government interference from business and 
permits a return to normal conditions, in which youth will 
find its place. 

To a large extent there rests today on the shoulders of the 
youth of America the responsibility of bringing America back 
from the ruinous Roosevelt experiments. In the hands of 
youth lie the ballots which can bring the change next Novem- 
ber—a change which would mean restoration of youth’s op- 
portunity and the deliverance of the nation from eight years 
of political and economic bondage. 
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Traditions and Trends in American Schools 


WE HAVE NO TRADITION HERE OF HEREDITARY LOAFING 


By JAMES MARSHALL, President of the Board of Education, The City of New York 
Delivered over Radio Station WEVD, University of the Air, December 19, 1939 


cultural history is that all who can work should 

work. P. G. Wodehouse’s great character, Bertie 
Wooster, the amiable social week-ender, would die of a sense 
of guilt in our country—or become a member of a stock ex- 
change. We have no tradition of hereditary loafing. 

For the last century we have also had a tradition that there 
must be equality in educational opportunity. I do not wish 
to suggest that we have lived up to that tradition any more 
than we have uniformly observed our New Year’s resolu- 
tions; but, nevertheless, we do as a nation believe in equality 
of educational opportunity, even though in some respects edu- 
cational equality is only a fantasy. And the reverse of this 
tradition is equally true, that we do not believe in equality 
of educational opportunity. 

To say that public schools are an integral part of our 
national life may seem to be a trite statement. Nevertheless, 
the very fact that public schools are so common, and that we 
accept them as a substantial part of American culture is 
evidence of the strength of the tradition and practice of pub- 
lic education in our country. Throughout the present cen- 
tury this public education has embraced not merely the ele- 
mentary and grammar schools of the last century, but has been 
stepped up to include a free public high school education, And 
our vast development of State universities, public colleges and 
free scholarships has gone far toward affording opportunities 
for education on the collegiate level to all who are competent 
to profit by it. 

That this equality of educational opportunity which we ac- 
cept as an American tradition has not been realized in impor- 
tant respects, we all know. We also know that many com- 
munities are unable to afford their children more than a 
few months’ schooling in the year. 

Many communities in the south still distinguish between 
the quality and character of education which they offer to 
white children, and that which they give to colored children. 
We know that, except for the three R’s, much of that 
knowledge which is generally deemed to be vital to good 
citizenship in our present complex industrial civilization is 
not as readily available to children in rural districts as it 
is to children living in urban communities. 

We know, in the words of the New York State Regents’s 
Inquiry that “Any belief that the public secondary school 
is open on equal terms to all the children of all the people 
is seriously challenged by the steady increase, from grade to 
grade, in socio-economic status”. But these failures to achieve 
equality are not a part of our tradition, and the trend among 
educators is to reduce and eventually remove these in- 
equalities. 

Unfortunately, in the realization of this end, educators 
are hampered by the conflicting interests of taxpayer groups, 
some of whom are already burdened with high real estate 
taxes and others of whom are obsessed by another old tradi- 
tion, valid a century ago but no longer relevant, to the effect 
that local needs must be financed out of taxation upon real 
estate, and should not be borne through state and federal 
taxes. In this conflict of traditions, I believe that the result- 
ant trend must be a broadening of the base of taxation for 
the support of public education, unless we are to abandon our 
tradition of equality in educational opportunity. 


()= American tradition that resounds through our 





Returning to zhe American belief that all who can work 
should work, we find a trend which threatens not merely 
traditional education but the basic social and political organi- 
zation of our country. When father was a boy, unless he 
was an immigrant or a settler on a new frontier, life was 
pretty well circumscribed by the distance he could walk or 
ride in a buggy or a trolley car. The theatre was a rare 
treat, and entertainment at home or in the church or lodge 
was among his friends, and he participated actively in it. 
It was neither mechanical nor anonymous as it is today. If 
father was an immigrant or a settler, his energies were taken 
up, not only in the common tasks of making a living from an 
early age, but also in becoming acclimated to a new country 
—creating a new life. Father was told when he left schvuol 
that the world was before him; and, in fact, with energy and 
wit, he could improve his position, for the population was 
increasing, wealth growing, new raw materials were boing 
tapped, and new machinery was developing new empires. 

Mother had more drudgery than her daughter has; but 
she could fill her time with housework and she was more 
certain than her daughter can be today that things would not 
be worse next year. If her aim was marriage, she could feel 
assured that within a few years the man of her choice would 
be earning enough to support her. 

But let us consider our own young people. They have 
little opportunity of expressing themselves or their creative 
yearnings through their entertainments. They are offered an 
indigestible casserole of drama and music on the radio and in 
the movie theatres. They watch baseball and football games, 
but in the cities have less and less chance of participating. 

Children do not necessarily live anywhere near their 
church, if they have one. The proportion of parents who are 
church members is lessening. And in how many city homes 
can a convivial crowd of young people gather without dis- 
turbing the baby or interrupting the rest of the family while 
it is listening to the radio? 

When we graduate our children from school today we can 
no longer say to them, “The world is yours”. It isn’t and 
we know it isn’t, and they know it isn’t. They have at best 
a 50/50 chance of employment if they are not over 20. They 
have uncertain employment for the next 20 years, and with 
the age of 40 the opportunities for employment diminish 
rapidly — diminish just when they should have sufficient 
security to rear a healthy family of children without the 
uncertainties of unemployment, and the chance that if some- 
thing goes wrong there is nothing that they themselves can 
fall back upon. 

With the increase in college education, more and more 
young people have been entering the professions; yet, today, 
we have a surplus of engineers, architects, pharmacists and 
lawyers. 

So here are our young people with insufficient jobs, brought 
up in large part in surroundings that are sub-standard, no 
longer creating things with their hands but living on canned 
diets and canned entertainment. They can no longer escape 
their difficulties by moving nor can they satisfy their needs 
to any great extent through creative outlets. 

No institution in our country has a greater responsibility 
to our young people in the face of these trends, or a greater 
opportunity to help them out than have our public school 
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systems. Gradually, they are becoming alive to these respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. Blunderingly at times, these sys- 
tems of schools—immense in our large cities, pitifully small 
and isolated in many rural school districts—have been mak- 
ing progress. 

But how can the schools act with certainty and conviction? 
How can they be expected to do more than hit and miss 
educating for an economic life as spotted with uncertainty 
as is the life into which the hundreds of thousands of children 
are graduated from our high schools each year? 

I believe that the most dangerous trend in American edu- 
cation today is its feeling of powerlessness to prepare the 
children in the schools for this post-graduate frustration. 
And there is no more important, no more difficult problem 
before our country today than that presented by the post-high 
school youth. 

| want to emphasize what has already been pointed out, 
that twenty years ago the young man, and almost as fre- 
quently the young girl, had a job waiting when he or she 
left school. With or without special vocational training, 
there was something everyone could do. We now know that 
hundreds of thousands of the young people graduated from 
high school or forced to leave high school every year must 
wait from two to five years to find employment. This is 
not an American tradition. It is not a trend which any 
democracy can survive for many decades. It must create in 
the long run a defeatism on the part of those responsible for 
the training and guidance of young people. This defeatism 
and the uncertainty of youth itself leave the field open to 
ideologies that can promise hopes of a future—ideologies 
which we know from European experience are commonly 
manipulated through the distortion of words, linguistic 
frauds, on the part of persons who need not face any facts 
other than those implicit in their own race for power. 

It is a tribute to the strength of our tradition of equality 
and opportunity that our youth have not had hope driven 
from them. But for how long? Youth wants jobs and it 
will be out to get them—and, eventually, as history shows, 
it will follow the man who promises things to be done, 


who delivers action—action which history has shown is 
neither to be forecast nor to be controlled. 

Are we to extend our normal high school course for 
another two years, as has been suggested? Surely, this would 
be well worth the necessary additional financial sacrifices; 
but we cannot buy peace with youth on any such terms. An 
extension of the high school course will solve only a small 
part of the problem of our youth, because it is essentially a 
problem which only industry, labor and government together 
can solve. It is a problem that requires sacrifice on the part 
of all three and the submergence of special interests for the 
sake of that greater interest—the preservation of our dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

The non-employment of young people as apprentices may 
be a momentary economy for industry, but in the long run it 
tends to create a vast body of citizens who have no stake in 
our economic system, and have only anger toward industry. 
It may be that organized labor can better spread the work 
among its membership by prohibiting young people from 
entering its ranks as apprentices; but by this attitude it is 
building up an antagonism to organized labor, and develop- 
ing a large section of the population which would thrive by 
the destruction of labor organizations just as did the young 
people in Fascist countries. 

There is growing a popular fiction that if the schools 
only gave more children greater vocational skills all would 
be well with them. But this is loose thinking. Schools do 
not make jobs. Young people today must get a taste of 
working for a living, and this can only be achieved if em- 
ployers and unions are aroused to their responsibility to 
grant apprenticeships. In apprenticeship training the schools 
can help, so that work in the schools can be integrated into 
actual working conditions; so that the young people can have 
money in their pockets—money which they themselves have 
earned, and which neither their parents nor the state have 
doled out to them. 

We have no tradition here of hereditary loafing. But we 
must not create a tradition of dole, insecurity and hope- 
lessness. 


Governmental Economic Planning 


OUR ECONOMIC DISORDERS ARE DUE TO GOVERNMENT POLICY 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR., Px.D., Professor of Economics, University of California at Los Angeles 
Before The American Economic Association, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 28, 1939 


driving by a man who doesn’t know how to drive 
and who, except in war time, doesn’t know where 
he wants to go. It is, moreover, back seat driving by a man 
who makes a very heavy charge for his services at the ex- 
pense of the chauffeur’s wages, and who increases these heavy 
charges month after month. As the chauffeur’s wages prove 
inadequate to support the governmental back seat driver, a 
mortgage is placed on the car, and inroads are made on the 
gas and oil of the automobile. Damaged fenders are left 
untouched. The automobile begins to miss its periodic over- 
hauling. Cylinders accumulate carbon and don’t all work. 
The machine slows down, and the chauffeur grows jittery. 
In my discussion this evening I shall maintain the fol- 
lowing theses: Our Economic Disorders Are Due to Gov- 
ernment Policy. 
The great disorders in our economic life since 1929 are 
primarily due to governmental economic planning and, above 
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all, to governmental interferences with the orderly function- 
ing of markets, including first, the international markets for 
commodities and the money and capital markets; second, 
domestic prices and wage rates. To this should be added the 
vast increases in taxes and government deficits created by the 
rapidly growing government functions. I believe that we 
have in these an adequate explanation of our disorders. 

I shall maintain that alternative theories, which seek to 
find the explanation in “structural changes” which have re- 
cently come in our economic life itself, are dealing with 
symptoms rather than with causes. I shall maintain that 
the theories calling for more governmental economic plan- 
ning because of these alleged structural changes in our eco- 
nomic life itself, are in effect, merely calling for more eco- 
nomic planning to offset the evils that past economic plan- 
ning has already caused. 

One of these alternative theories which has recently re- 
ceived attention is based on the great slowing down in the 
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rate of growth of population beginning with 1930. The pop- 
ulation of the United States increased by 16 millions between 
1920 and 1930; but the rate of growth since then has been 
perhaps half of that. The theory is that this so-called struc- 
tural change has greatly narrowed investment opportunities. 
The estimate is that the growth of population in the last half 
of the Nineteenth Century was “responsible” for perhaps 
60 per cent of the “capital formation” in the United States. 
The meaning apparently is that approximately 60 per cent 
of the capital invested in the United States in that period 
was devoted to the kind of production that would supply the 
wants of an expanding rather than a stationary population. 
From this supposed decline in the opportunities for private 
investment, the conclusion is drawn that the government 
must spend greater or less amounts, depending on the state 
of business and the volume of the national income, for the 
purpose of making good the deficiencies of private invest- 
ment. 

I do not question that there has been a long-run trend 
toward a higher average age in the population and toward a 
slower percentage growth in the population due (a) to an 
increasing diffusion of knowledge of birth control (b) to 
progress in medical knowledge which makes for a greater 
length of life, and (c) for the United States, to our post-war 
restrictions on immigration. But when the startling contrast 
is made between the 1920’s and the 1930’s with respect to 
this point, and when it is asserted that “in this shift must be 
sought a basic cause of not a few of the developments in our 
changing economy,” I raise very definitely the question of 
what is cause and what is effect. 

It seerns to me clear as daylight that the sharp decline in 
the rate of population in the 1930’s was first of all effect. 
The 1920’s were prosperous years. Despite our restrictions, 
immigrants came in large numbers. Our boys could easily 
get jobs. Girls were willing to give up their jobs and get 
married. Young couples had confidence in the future and 
had children when they wanted them. The 1930’s have been 
years of depression, uncertainty, and fear. Immigration of 
aliens for several years was exceeded by emigration of aliens. 
Marriages have been delayed. Many girls at work have 
held their jobs after marriage. They have been afraid to 
have children. 

Taking the years 1922-28 as our base, or 100 per cent, we 
find the number of marriages in the leading cities of the 
United States dropping to 80 per cent in 1930, to 70 per 
cent in 1931, and to 63 per cent in the gloom of 1932. But 
we find it also mounting rapidly again in the following years 
to 88 per cent in. 1937—only to drop sharply again to 75 
per cent in the acute depression of 1938. The boys and 
girls still want to get married, and they still want babies. 
Give them a prosperous world again, give them a safe world 
again, and we shall moderate our views a good deal about 
this sudden great “structural change.” It is not the cause of 
depression; it is the effect of depression. 

But how significant would it be from the standpoint of 
investment opportunity if it were true we had here a per- 
manent change? What difference would it make? Assume 
that for the future we are to have less young children and 
more older people, and that the population is to grow more 
slowly. What bearing has this on the question of investment 
opportunities—except as any violent shift in the economic 
situation creates for a time a problem of adaptation? That it 
would mean a change in the direction of demand is quite 
clear. A slowly growing population with more adults and 
fewer children would demand less playgrounds and more 
golf courses. It would demand less milk and more whisky. 

Would it demand less authomobiles? A young couple and 
three or four children will usually be a one-car family. A 


young couple with no children is more likely to be a two-car 
family, and the probabilities are high that they will turn in 
their used cars for new cars more frequently than will the 
one-car family with three or four children. 

Will the population with fewer children and more adults 
and slow population growth make more or less demands for 
housing? The point is debatable. They won’t need so rapid 
an increase in the number of separate dwellings, obviously. 
But if they are prosperous and have growing incomes, they 
will call for qualitative changes in housing and for progres- 
sively more space per person. The young couple which is 
putting its increased income into more babies will be much 
less concerned about the newest gadgets in dwelling facilities 
and equipment, than will the young couple of one or two 
children or no children. Older people, moreover, stand the 
stress and strain of crowding far less than younger people 
and children whose nerves are quieter. They want more 
room, more quiet. 

I see no reason at all to suppose that such a population, 
whose income is growing through technological progress, 
capital accumulation, and increased efficiency, would not offer 
just as great an opportunity for investment as a population 
which is rapidly increasing and where there are many chil- 
dren. The rapidly growing population would want more 
things of the same kind. A more slowly growing population 
would want better things, qualitative improvements, and a 
greater variety of things. I have not even felt it necessary 
to examine the statistical basis of the proposition that 60 
per cent of our capital formation in the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century was due to growth of population. Since 
population was growing rapidly in that period, obviously the 
direction of demand would be toward the kind of com- 
modities needed in that kind of population; and capital, see- 
ing its best opportunities for investment, would flow in that 
direction. If a more slowly growing population called for a 
greater amount of qualitative improvement and a greater 
variety in the goods it was consuming, capital investment, 
wisely directed, would adapt itself to that. 

I find this argument no justification whatever for govern- 
mental policy designed to supplement private investment by 
government spending. There is a relationship between re- 
tarded population growth and retarded investment, but it 
is not that of cause and effect. Rather, both are effects of a 
common cause, namely, fear. And one of the fears that 
retards private investment is the fear of government spend- 
ing, the fear of growing government debt, the fear for the 
future of the money of the country. 

The limitations of time clearly preclude an adequate sys- 
tematic analysis of the general theory of governmental eco- 
nomic planning in this address. I shall content myself with 
some generalizations regarding the theory of the matter, giv- 
ing footnote references, which I shall not read here, to fuller 
discussions which qualify or elaborate certain crucial points. 
I do this the more readily because I want to save time for the 
recital of some recent history that has very definite bearing 
on some of the theoretical issues. 

The problem of governmental economic planning is merely 
part of the general problem of economic coordination and 
control. The instrumentalities of social control and coordi- 
nation are numerous. They include education, public opinion, 
and social expectation. They include religion, moral pres- 
sures, old customs, rapidly changing modes and fashions, 
and propaganda. They include, of course, government. 

Government, essentially coercive in its functioning, rest- 
ing, in last analysis, upon the organized physical force of the 
community, is a very clumsy instrumentality compared with 
any of the foregoing, though it can do some things which 
none of them can do, especially in dealing with human be- 
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ings who cannot be controlled by means of the subtler in- 
strumentalities. But law is meant for the exceptional case. 
A community whose members conformed to the usual pattern 
only when the sheriff appeared could not survive. 

When men begin to specialize, each producing more of a 
particular kind of product than he himself or his family can 
use, they must exchange their surpluses with one another. 
When specialization and the “division of labor” go very far, 
the money economy becomes necessary. The ploughmaker 
needs food, and the farmer needs ploughs. They never see 
one another. They are separated by hundreds of miles from 
one another. The money economy and the great market bring 
them together and coordinate their activities. 

The growth of industry and the progress of technology 
have had, as one of their most distinguishing characteristics, 
a steady intensification of the division of labor. The substi- 
tution of the machine for the human hand is made possible 
as processes can be broken into small parts which involve 
monotonous repetitions of many simple operations rather 
than a varied, complex operation requiring judgment. The 
widening of the market and technological progress have 
grown together. The division of labor is limited by the ex- 
tent of the market. When the market is very small, no person 
can dedicate himself entirely to one employment. And what 
applies to individuals applies to countries. No country can 
affords to devote itself to producing any commodity in ex- 
cess of its own needs if a satisfactory foreign market for 
that commodity does not exist. 

The corollary both for individuals and for countries is 
that if the market is suddenly narrowed or if the function- 
ing of the market is perverted, distress and disorder of a 
grave sort ensue. Small wonder that every country in the 
world is suffering very grave economic disorder, when 
strangling trade barriers are erected among them. 

Students of sociology have had much to say about so-called 
“cultural lags.” When social change comes rapidly, the 
rate of change is uneven in different departments of social 
life, as law, morals, technology, economic activities, and edu- 
cation. Thus traditional educational methods have been 
criticized as tending to fit children for the life of earlier 
generations rather than for the life of today. Law, deeply, 
rooted in the past, much governed by precedent, changes 
more slowly than economic conditions. 

The principle of cultural lag is significant. Government 
has lagged far behind economic life since the Eighteenth 
Century, and has even, under the influence of the War and 
of post-war conditions, gone sadly retrograde from the stand- 
point of its proper relation to economic life. 

The one great instru.aentality of economic control and co- 
ordination which most clearly and definitely has kept pace 
with the growth of technology and productive power is the 
market itself and the system of market prices. And the 
causes of the greatest evils of the present national and world 
disorder are to be found in the interferences with the markets 
by governments under the influence of antiquated doctrines. 

Governments have very important functions in connection 
with the markets. Markets can work properly only with 
sound money and it is the business of government to es- 
tablish and maintain a sound monetary system. It is a 
propcr function of government to maintain competition, to 
prevent corners, combines, monopolies, manipulative raids in 
the stock exchange or in the commodity exchanges—to pre- 
vent practices which keep the market prices from telling the 
truth, and which pervert the social coordination which the 
market supplies. 

The regulation of competition, that is to say the establish- 
ment of a level of competition—even in the prize rings there 
are rules against hitting below the belt—is, first of all, a 









matter of trade practices, social expectation, morality. But 
government and law are often needed to supplement morality 
and trade practices in this matter. 

I do not believe that, at best, even with government ideally 
organized for controlling economic life, with an ideal set of 
officials who are masters of all the knowledge and understand- 
ing that economists possess, government could work out a 
conscious control of the economic life of a great people which 
would approach in efficiency the unconscious, automatic con- 
trol which free markets and freely changing prices give. Gov- 
ernment, as at present organized in the United States, has 
difficulty even in seeing what the problem of governmental 
economic planning is. An adequate economic plan must in- 
volve the various elements of economic life in their inter- 
relations. A Federal government with independent executive, 
judiciary and legislature, with the legislature working through 
separate committees each concerned with a particular prob- 
lem, with independent States and autonomous local govern- 
ments, sees economic life piecemeal and not as an organized 
whole. Effective economic planning would have to be pre- 
ceded by a complete centralization of our Government. De- 
mocracy, local self-government, and individual rights pro- 
tected by the courts would have to be done away with. The 
reconstitutions of government in Italy and Germany point 
the way—for those who wish to pursue it. 

Government itself has reverted to policies of earlier times 
as a result of the Great War, which put emphasis upon the 
great, primary historic function of government, namely, or- 
ganizing the group for war against foreign enemies. War and. 
preparation for war constituted the major activities of gov- 
ernment until fairly recent times. Internal liberty was 
strictly and sternly subordinated to wartime necessity. Eco- 
nomic policy was dominated by political and military consid- 
eration. Wartime propaganda is not a recent invention. It is. 
found in the war dance of savage tribes. 

Government, dangerously strengthened by war, has revived 
the atavistic economic policies tolerable only in a state of 
war, and applied them to a world economic life which had 
grown up under economic freedom in an atmosphere of 
peace. The growth of these atavistic policies has itself brought 
on and intensified the great depression. Trade restrictions, 
price-fixing, and currency debasement were stock-in-trade of 
medizval and early modern government. 

No conclusion stands out more clearly, I think, from a 
study of the nature of cultural lag, than does the conclusion 
that the market place is a far more modern and efficient in- 
strumentality of economic coordination than government, and 
that the substitution of government control for control by 
freely moving market prices represents, not progress, but 
very dangerous retrogression. 

From the point of view of the economist, it is the function 
of prices to tell the truth about what is going on in the fields 
of production and consumption, and to correct maladjust- 
ments and to bring about a re-equilibration of the productive 
activities when they get out of balance. The facts which lie 
behind prices may be bad facts, but we do not help the situa- 
tion by disguising them. Right prices, from this functional 


point of view, are prices that move goods. Right wages are 


wages that give full employment to labor. Right interest 
rates are those which equate the supply of capital to the de- 
mand for capital, keeping proper balance between saving and 
consumption, and so on. But it is the essentially medieval 
notion of just price, rather than functional price, which dom- 
inates both juristic tradition and present-day government 
policy when governments touch prices. 

Economic progress from medievalism was marked by a 
steady breaking away from the notion of just price to the 
freeing of the markets so that flexible prices could prevail. 
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There was a great deal of price-fixing by act of Parliament 
or by rulings of the justices of the peace in England as late 
as the Seventeenth Century. The Industrial Revolution in the 
Eighteenth Century broke the fetters; and the great market, 
with free prices, developed along with modern industry on a 
vast scale. Government policy turned from regulation of 
prices toward the promotion of competition by means of laws 
against restraint of trade, and the regulation of prices was 
limited to those cases where competition was impossible or 
undesirable, primarily in the field of railroads and public 
utilities. 

Here there has grown up a great body of doctrine regard- 
ing just price: fair rate, fair return, and fair valuation on 
which return could be computed. But there is a wide diver- 
gence between the economic literature of the theory of value 
and prices and the literature concerned with public utility and 
railroad valuation and rate making, so much so that the 
students of the one field frequently find themselves puzzled 
as they read the literature of the other field. The explanation 
is that each is concerned with a different problem. The rate 
maker is concerned with fair or just price. The economist is 
concerned with functional price. 

Thus, the economist would Jower public utility and railroad 
rates in a period of crisis and business depression in order to 
cause as much traffic as possible to move and to facilitate the 
general readjustment needed for business revival. But, in the 
last two great crises, we have seen railroad freight rates 
raised by the Interstate Commerce Commission, at the begin- 
ning and in the course of the crises, once in 1920, just as the 
great crisis began, and again in 1932 and 1935. 

Railroad and public utility rate regulation has come to be 
essentially a kind of warfare between the public utilities and 
the railroads on the one hand, seeking to keep up their rates 
and protect earnings for stockholders, and the regulating au- 
thorities on the other hand, trying to get rates down in the 
interests of consumers, with each afraid to yield anything for 
fear that it will be impossible to get back what has been 
yielded. The result is such a rigid rate structure that it is 
very little responsive to the needs of the general economic 
situation, as prices and costs and volume of business move up 
or down. 

I am not here attempting the solution of the baffling prob- 
lem of railroad and public utility regulation. I am, rather, 
urging that we avoid having to face this kind of problem in 
the field of our general economic life where the great market, 
if kept competitive, will itself automatically work things out. 

It is reversion to medizvalism when A.A.A. formulates its 
policy on the basis of “parity price,”—a just price notion 
rather than a functional price notion. The same unsound 
theory prevails when high hourly or daily wage rates at which 
few men can be employed are substituted for functional wages 
—a policy to be condemned from the standpoint of the annual 
income of labor and the welfare of the laboring class. The 
N.R.A. fiasco, resting on the just price notion, ignoring func- 
tional price, represented dangerous reversion to medizval 
policies, as does our recent wage and hour legislation. 

When I say that post-war governmental economic planning 
has had the main responsibility for the economic disorders of 
the period since 1929, I mean to begin with developments 
which preceded the widespread use of the term, “economic 
planning.” In the United States, for example, the New Deal 
did not begin in 1933. The first great post-war action by the 
American Government in interposing barriers to markets, in 
such a way as to undermine economic equilibrium, was in 
raising the tariffs in 1921-22. It was obviously necessary that 
we as a creditor nation should receive a great increase in im- 
ports of manufactured goods from our European debtors if we 
were to continue sending them our surpluses of cotton, wheat, 


tobacco, lard, and various other raw materials; and at the 
same time, permit them to make debt service payments here. 
But, instead, not as a matter of deliberate planning, but mak- 
ing use of one of the major instrumentalities of economic 
planning, we raised our tariffs and intensified a grave dis- 
equilibrium as between our agricultural and certain other raw 
materials on the one hand, and our manufacturing and other 
activities on the other hand. 

The next step was in the employment of our Federal Re- 
serve System in money market manipulation of a new kind 
and on a vast scale for the deliberate purpose of whipping up 
prosperity and, above all, for the deliberate purpose of getting 
out agricultural exports over our tariff walls. As a conscious 
and deliberate matter, this came first on a great scale in 1924, 
in the open market purchases of that year, which created 
surplus reserves in the banks on a scale adequate to permit and 
to induce a very rapid expansion of member bank credit. 
This was repeated in 1927. It was economic planning. 

Between June 30 of 1922 and April of 1928, we had an 
expansion of commercial bank credit in the United States 
amounting to $13,500,000,000 in deposits, and to $14,500,- 
000,000 in loans and investments due, in part, to in-flowing 
gold, but due in large part to economic planning—the redis- 
count and open market policies of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

To put these figures in perspective, I wish to contrast them 
with another set of figures. How big an increase is $13,500,- 
000,000 in deposits? How big an increase is $14,500,000,000 
in loans and investments? Well, during our participation in 
the last war, we had a great need for expansion in bank credit. 
We had to finance four great Liberty Loans. We had to 
finance the shifting of our industries from a peace to a war- 
time basis. We had to finance goods from various parts of 
the world to our Allies in Europe, including gigantic ship- 
ments from this side. We had to raise an army of 4,000,000 
men and send half of them to Europe. There was need for 
bank credit expansion to accomplish these transitions and to 
perform these gigantic tasks. We watched this expansion 
with fear and trembling, and we held it down all we could. 
It amounted to $5,800,000,000 in deposits and $7,000,000,- 
000 in loans and investment. And it was enough. 

This war time bank expansion was less than half of the 
largely unneeded expansion of credit that we created between 
1922 and 1928. There were no great war needs to call forth 
the expansion of credit between 1922 and 1928. Commerce 
wouldn’t use it. It went, therefore, into extraordinary and 
all too frequently illiquid uses. There was a startling increase 
in real estate mortgage loans in the banks. There was a 
startling increase in instalment finance paper. 

There was a rapid expansion in quantity, and finally a great 
deterioration in quality, of bank holdings of bonds. And 
there was a great increase in bank loans based on stock and 
bond collateral. Stock prices soared, and new issues doubled 
in a four year period. Commercial loans in the banks ac- 
tually declined, because of the extraordinary ease with which 
business corporations could put out new securities and pay off 
their loans at the banks. I need not recount the disorders that 
grew out of the wild stock market that we built in that period 
of expanding bank credit, or the tragedies that came from the 
great expansion of bank holdings of real estate mortgages. 

Part and parcel of this was the placement of foreign loans 
in the United States, beginning on a really colossal scale in 
1924. In that year we took a billion dollars’ worth of foreign 
loans, much the greater part of it coming in the second part 
of the year. The Federal Reserve Bank open market policy 
began approximately at the same time as the Dawes Plan, the 
latter creating renewed confidence in foreign loans; the former 
providing the expansion of bank credit which made it easy 
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to take the foreign loans. From the middle of 1924 to the 
stock market crash in late 1929 the foreign loans offset the 
high protective tariffs and we, a creditor nation, continued to 
send out a great excess of exports over imports at good prices. 
The disequilibrium between agriculture and industry was con- 
cealed. Planning offset the evils of prior government inter- 
ferences through that time. But in December of 1929 and in 
January of 1930 there came an ominous break in the prices 
of the basic raw materials and of many agricultural com- 
modities, foreshadowing the evils that were to follow. 

But governmental economic planning took other forms in 
the decade of the 1920's. For the first time in our history, 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury assumed the responsibility for the personal conduct 
of the stock market, in the utterances of President Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon. For the details of the record I will 
refer to Ralph Robey’s brilliant and justly indignant paper, 
“The Capeadores of Wall Street” in the Atlantic Monthly of 
September, 1928. But then came more governmental eco- 
nomic planning. In 1929 we created a Farm Board whose 
function was to dominate the wheat and other agricultural 
markets, and it began to work in the autumn of 1929. We 
got into this game late. Governmentally sponsored pools in 
Canada, in Hungary, and in Australia had been withholding 
wheat from the market, leading to a doubling of the visible 
supply between 1926 and 1929. As our Farm Board bought 
wheat in late 1929 and early 1930, these other countries sold, 
taking our export market from us, in effect transferring the 
visible supply from the outside world to the United States. 
‘Those who condemn the New Deal for its agricultural follies, 
and, above all, for loans to farmers which held back cotton 
that would otherwise have gone into export trade, should not 
credit the New Deal with originality on this point. 

With the great crash in the stock market in 1929, there 
came further economic planning. The President called to 
Washington the leaders in business and railroads and others, 
to urge upon them the policy of not cutting prices, not cutting 
wages, increasing capital outlay, and the like—the personal 
conduct of business by the back seat driver, which is the 
essence of the New Deal and the essence of governmental 
economic planning. Municipalities and States were also called 
upon to increase their borrowings for public works. The 
purchasing power high, proceeded to declare its preferred divi- 
dend a full year in advance—with unsatisfactory conse- 
quences. 

Then came a renewal of artificial cheap money in early 
1930, with a further whipping up of the stock market with a 
further taking of foreign loans. 

Then came another raising of the tariffs in 1930, which 
intensified to an unbearable degree the difficulties of our for- 
eign debtors in making payments here, and which was fol- 
lowed by a great scramble all over the world to erect trade 
barriers. This created new problems of disequilibrium as pro- 
ducers for export in every part of the world found their 
markets cut off, and as new problems of internal adjustment 
were created for economic planners to solve. 

The connection between economic planning and interna- 
tional trade barriers is the connection of a vicious spiral. 
Each seems to call forth the other; and the more of one you 
have, the more of the other you call forth. Ruining export 
markets creates internal disequilibrium and the problem of 
shifting those formerly producing for export into some other 
occupation. But at this is usually too difficult to accomplish 
in a hurry, the planners make use of borrowed public funds 
to take care of these producers on relief, or to put them to 
work in some make-shift activity. On the other hand, the 
planners do not wish to have their plans interfered with by 
foreign competition. It is significant that both N.R.A. and 


A.A.A. in this country had as part of their programme, in- 
creased trade barriers so that their higher costs might not be 
interfered with by foreign imports. “Autarchie” was an early 
slogan of the Nazi in Germany. Economic self-sufficiency is 
a deliberate part of the programme of most economic planners. 
On the other hand, the loss of foreign trade makes a fertile 
field for propaganda for economic planning. The high pro- 
tective tariff is the mother of the New Deal. 

In this connection, it is very disheartening, indeed, to see 
important leaders of the political party which professes the 
greatest abhorrence of the New Deal, attacking the finely 
conceived, and patiently pursued programme of Secretary 
Hull for lower trade barriers throughout the world. We 
have here a manifestation of “cultural lag” in political tradi- 
tion, blinding able men to economic realities. 

The essence of governmental economic planning is the be- 
lief that government is responsible for the state of business, 
that it is the duty of government to have full employment at 
all times, that government must employ special measures with 
every flagging of industrial activity, that readjustments to 
correct mistaken economic policies must never be permitted. 
The call is for more, and more, and more of these activities 
as the evils growing out of past activities of the kind become 
more and more glaring. The juggler must put a new ball in 
the air every week, and his activities must grow increasingly 
frantic with each new ball. Never for one moment can we 
have “‘laissez-faire.”” 

There are advocates of economic planning who would 
accept the general analysis given here of the contrast between 
government and markets, as regulators of business, as a matter 
of economic theory; who will recognize that if you had free 
prices, flexible economic life, and mobility of labor and capital 
so that price changes could bring about automatic readjust- 
ments, this would be better than governmental planning. But 
they say that this is a matter of abstract theory only—that 
we lack the smoothly functioning markets that the theory 
assumes, that we have an increasing body of rigidities of one 
or another kind, so that to talk about the automatic control 
of industry by competitive markets is to talk about something 
that has passed away. What I want to consider realistically 
is whether it has passed away, and if so, how recently; and 
whether, to the extent that we have rigidities that make read- 
justment slow and difficult, they grow out of structural 
changes in economic life or grow out of governmental poli- 
cies. 

If it is the frictionless static state we must have, with 
absolute competition and perfect mobility of capital and 
labor, then of course we never have had it. But I shall main- 
tain, on the other hand, that we had an adequate flexibility 
and an adequate degree of competition as recently as 1923 to 
serve for the purpose in hand. And I want to contrast the 
course of events between 1920 and 1923 when our govern- 
ment was still, in its essential attitude, old-fashioned, with the 
course of events in more recent years. 

We had a vast readjustment to make at the end of the 
post-war boom in 1920. From July of 1920 to August of 
1921, the country passed from a violent boom through acute 
crisis into a very severe depression. Commodity prices broke 
from over 240 on the 1913 base to about 141. The Federal 
Reserve index of production (base, average 1923-25) dropped 
from 89 in July of 1920 to 65 in July of 1921. Unemploy- 
ment reached over six millions, as we then calculated it, and 
probably somewhat more, if we had calculated then as we do 
now. The business tide turned in August of 1921. The latter 
part of the year showed improvement. There was hesitance 
in early 1922, and then there began a strong upward move, 
which, by March of 1923, reached new high levels in volume 
of production, and in which there were labor shortages in 
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many lines. The Federal Reserve index of production reached 
103 in that month, and 106 in the following month. 

Now our government did virtually none of the things that 
economic planners call for in the course of this development. 
It was old-fashioned. It conceived its main job to be to pro- 
tect its own solvency, to cut public expenditures, and to re- 
lieve taxpayers of unnecessary burdens. Public expenditures 
went down year by year. The following table shows the 
United States government expenditures, not including debt 
retirement: 

(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Fiscal Year 1920 6,403 
Fiscal Year 1921 5,116 
Fiscal Year 1922 3,373 
Fiscal Year 1923 3,295 


Taxes were reduced rapidly also, but not as fast as govern- 
ment expenditures: 


OrpiNARY RECEIPTS OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Fiscal Year 1920 6,695 
Fiscal Year 1921 5,625 
Fiscal Year 1922 4,109 
Fiscal Year 1923 4,007 


The budget was overbalanced every year. The idea that 
we should have an unbalanced budget, in order to facilitate 
business revival, was not even considered. In the worst year 
of the crisis, public debt was reduced by $300,000,000 and in 
the three-year period, it was reduced by $2,000,000,000. 


U. S. GoveRNMENT DEBT 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


June 30 June 30 
1920 24,298 1922 22,964 
1921 23,976 1923 22,350 


This policy on the part of the Government generated, of 
course, a great confidence in the credit of the Government, 
and the strength of the gold dollar was taken for granted. 
The credit of the Government and confidence in the currency 
are basic foundations for general business confidence. The 
relief to business through reduced taxes was extremely 
helpful. 

Through the crisis no effort was made to flood the money 
market with an excess of cheap money; on the contrary, the 
Federal Reserve Banks made necessary rediscounts at 6 per 
cent and 7 per cent. Solvent enterprises were protected. 
Credit did expand; but on the old-fashioned theory which 
holds that emergency money sheuld be paid for at steep rates, 
and that unnecessary borrowing in a crisis should be dis- 
couraged. Through the whole of this period (1920-23) the 
lowest rates on open market prior commercial paper for six 
months was 4 per cent for one month in 1922. 


Open MaArKET COMMERCIAL PAPER RATES IN 
New York City 


(PREVAILING RATE ON PRIME COMMERCIAL PAPER 


—4-6 MONTHS) 
High Low 
1920 ee 6 
1921 7% 5 
1922 5 + 
1923 5% 4% 


(Annual Report of Federal Reserve Board, 1927, p. 96) 


Nor did the Government try to make jobs during this 
period by taking on additional Government employees ; on the 


contrary, army and navy were steadily reduced, and the em- 
ployees in the Federal executive service were reduced steadily 
year by year from 691,000 on July 31, 1920 to 516,000 on 
July 31, 1923. 

I have had two purposes in mind in presenting this episode 
of 1921-23. In the first place, I want to contrast it with what 
happened in 1933 and 1934 for the purpose of testing the 
doctrine that a great unbalancing of the budget and artificial 
cheap money are necessary as a means of bringing about busi- 
ness revival from the depths of a great depression. 

The first rally in 1933 was an extraordinarily vigorous 
move. The Federal Reserve index of production was just 
under 60 in March of 1933 and it ran up to 100 by July of 
1933. But heavy Government expenditures for the purpose 
of “pump-priming” were not employed at this time. On the 
contrary, the economy programme, under the leadership of 
Lewis W. Douglas, Director of the Budget, was going into 
operation. The great spending programme began in Decem- 
ber of 1933. The first rally, March to July, 1933, was, in 
very large measure, a natural, inevitable reaction from ex- 
treme panic and depression. It started, as the weekly indices 
of production show, immediately with the reopening of the 
banks. 

Speculative excitement following the introduction of the 
Thomas Amendment on April 20, also, undoubtedly, tended 
to intensify the upward move in business. Currency manipu- 
lation was new magic in the United States in those days, and 
the first time it was used the temporary speculative response 
was very strong. 

In the later phases of this first great rally, there was, 
moreover, a sudden rush to produce before the N.R.A. codes 
and the processing taxes could be applied, as businessmen 
recognized very well that, with N.R.A. and the processing 
taxes, there would come a great increase in the costs of pro- 
duction. 

N.R.A. and the processing taxes came in July and August, 
and the production curve turned sharply downward, reach- 
ing a level of 71 in November of 1933. 

Then came the sudden abandonment of the economy pro- 
gramme, and great spending for spending’s sake. C.W.A. 
was started, and monthly Federal expenditures jumped from 
$505,000,000 in November to $703,000,000 in December and 
$956,000,000 in January. Cn January 4, the President an- 
nounced the great spending programme, and indicated that 
there would be a budget deficit for the fiscal year 1934, that 
is to say, by July 1 of 1934, of seven billion dollars. The 
actual deficit realized in this fiscal year was four billion dol- 
lars, as it proved impossible for the Government to spend 
money as fast as the first plans called for. 

We saw the effect on business of this vast spending. If we 
credit all of the business history of the ensuing ten months to 
the spending, the record is very disappointing. Business rallied 
from 72 in November of 1933, on the Federal Reserve index, 
to 86 in May of 1934. Then the curve turned sharply down- 
ward, and, by September, it had dropped to 71, one point 
below the level of November at which it started. In Septem- 
ber, moreover, there came a grave disturbance in the Gov- 
ernment bond market, and grave concern regarding the Gov- 
ernment’s credit. 

I think that those who look upon Government spending as 
a certain magic for bringing about business revival should 
study very carefully this period, November, 1933 to Septem- 
ber, 1934. This episode in our very recent history should 
surely shake confidence on the part of those who have it, in 
“pump-priming” through Government deficits, as a certain 
means of bringing about large results or lasting results. The 
first ten months of it brought business back to a point below 
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where it started and did grave damage to the credit of the 
Government. It was terribly costly, and the results at the end 
of ten months were less than zero. 

My second main reason for presenting this 1920-23 episode 
in our history is to meet the contention of those who hold 
that the price-mechanism can no longer be relied upon to co- 
ordinate economic activities, or to bring about an automatic 
re€quilibration and industrial revival, because of the growth 
of rigidities of one or another kind in the economic structure. 

If perfect competition and full freedom of prices in all 
industries and activities were necessary for the essential func- 
tioning of the market-mechanism, the case would be hopeless, 
and would always have been hopeless. But the mechanism 
can and does work adequately despite many rigidities, if only 
new ones are not continually being created. As recently as 
1920-23, the immense flexibility of our American economic 
system was impressively demonstrated. We had, then, a great 
long-term debt structure, publicly regulated railroad rates 
which were increased at the wrong time, just as the crisis be- 
gan, non-competitive public utility rates, labor unionism far 
stronger than it was in 1929, varying degrees of competition 
and varying price policies among our great industries, and un- 
equal declines in prices as the vast liquidation and readjust- 
ment came. We had to make a readjustment unprecedented 
in magnitude in our commodity prices and in the direction of 
our industrial activities. We had to liquidate a vast volume of 
short-term commercial debt, and to transfer from banks to in- 
vestors—at a price—an immense volume of government war 
debt. The mechanism worked. In about thirteen months— 
from July, 1920 to August, 1921—we passed from a violent 
boom to the trough of a great depression. The readjustment 
of prices, wages, and types of activity, the liquidation or re- 
adjustment of debt, and the clearing of the air as to who was 
and who was not solvent, were sufficiently accomplished by 
August of 1921 so that we can date the bottom of the move- 
ment at that time. The tide began to turn. Moving vigor- 
ously in the summer of 1922, there came a strong upswing in 
business, which reached boom intensity, with labor shortages 
in many lines, in February and March of 1923. 


Those who hold that our situation is so rigid today that 
the price-mechanism can no longer work, must not make their 
contrast between our actual situation and some ideal picture 
of a frictionless “static state.” —They must show what changes 
have come since 1923 to make us too inflexible to function, 
and they must show that these changes are inherent in the 
economic structure, rather than growing out of governmental 
policies. It is my contention that virtually all of the change 
since 1920-23 is a matter of governmental policy, and that a 
sound governmental policy, especially with respect to foreign 
trade, combinations in restraint of trade, price-fixing and 
commodity price control, and money markets and capital 
markets, will give us back an adequate flexibility. 

In 1920-23 we allowed the automatic forces of readjust- 
ment freedom to take their course. Since 1923, as I have 
shown above, governmental policy has been systematically 
directed toward preventing readjustment. We artificially 
stimulated business by feeding it excess money and credit. We 
used artificial measures designed to prevent necessary re- 
actions and liquidations. These things were intensified by 
governmental policy following the stock market crisis of 1929. 
Since early 1933, the mass of governmental interferences with 
free markets and governmental policies creating frictions and 
rigidities, has been appalling. Automatic forces work with 
difficulty under conditions like these! Even with all the 
handicaps placed upon it, however, the market-price mech- 
anism is working today with remarkable efficiency. 

The theses of the foregoing paper are not in conflict with 
the humanitarian demands made upon government for more 
widespread social welfare, for greater economic security, or 
for better distribution of wealth. The plea rather is that our 
economic mechanism should be left free to function with full 
efficiency so that there may be a rapidly growing social sur- 
plus out of which to meet these demands. Our great American 
economy, functioning with full efficiency, can carry a heavy 
load. But a chronically unbalanced government budget is a 
poor foundation for social security for anybody; and a crip- 
pled economic mechanism is a poor foundation for a more 
abundant life. 
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is estimated that there are over five thousand of these classes in 
the United States with over three hundred thousand students. 
Public and school libraries can assist them by having ViTaL 
SPEECHES at hand. VITAL SPEECHES is cross-indexed in Wilson’s 
Readers Guide. 





TO TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


ITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE has received the unanimous 

endorsement of educational authorities, especially those inter- 

ested in the subjects of speech and public speaking. Vital 
Speeches is now used for text-book material in thousands of schools 
and colleges and is on file in thousands of libraries. The case for 
Vital Speeches in the speech classroom has been summed up briefly 
and well by Professors Packard, Young and Mattis of Harvard 
University. They wrote: 

“While we can add nothing new to the long line of congratu- 
latory messages which you have received in the past few years, 
we would like to indicate that we consider VITAL SPEECHES 
an indispensable accessory to the teaching and study of effective 
public speaking.” 

Scores of other recognized authorities in the field have written 
enthusiastically of the plan, scope and service of the magazine. 

Some time ago Prof. Dwight Everett Watkins, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking at the University of California, suggested 
that a plan for Speech Study to accompany the magazine be pre- 
pared and he outlined a plan that he thought would be acceptable 
to all speech teachers because it would be founded on gen- 
erally recognized principles of study. The editor submitted his 
plan to many of the leading teachers and practically all expressed 
the opinion that such a study would be very helpful to them and 
to their students. 

Copies of this booklet “A Plan for Speech Study” to be used 
in connection with Vital Speeches. Magazine are now ready for 
distribution. The cost is 25 cents a copy. A free copy will be 
sent upon request with a year’s subscription of Vital Speeches at 
three dollars. It is recommended that students in ordering group 
subscriptions through their instructors add 25 cents to their order 
to pay for the booklet. 
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